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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


TO  enjoy  good  health  is  better  than  to 
command  the  world,  fays  a  celebrated 
brated  pradical  philofopher*,  who  under- 
ftood  the  life  and  value  of  life  and  health 
better  than  moft  men ;  for  in  exile,  with 
a  fmall  income,  and  no  very  good  confti- 
tution,  he  cultivated  an  uncommon  length 
of  days  into  a  rational  feries  of  pleafures  ; 
and  what  is  much  more,  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  happinefs.  Bur,  as  far  as  I  qan 
find,  he  was  almoft  the  only  man  that  did 
fo.  The  generality  of  men  feem  to  me 
not  to  bellow  a  thought  upon  either,  till 
it  be  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
conviction  ;  fo  that  health,  like  time,  be¬ 
comes  valuable  only  v^hen  it  is  loft  ;  and 
we  can  no  longer  think  of  it  but  with  re- 
trofpeCl  and  regret. 

« 

♦  St.  Evermond; 


That 


That  men  in  good  health,  the  young 
and  gay  in  their  career,  fhould  be  negli¬ 
gent  of  it  or  abufe  it,  refufing  to  ftop 
and  liften  to,  or  take  warning  from  others,, 
is  no  great  wonder  ;  but  it  is  furprifing 
that  mankind  in  general  fhould  be  mlf- 
taken  and  mifled  for  ever  in  the  fame 
perpetual  round  of  fruitlefs -attempts  to 
repair  and  edablifh  it  not  the  ignorant 
vulgar  only,  but  thefenfibie,  the  judicious, 
men  of  parts  and  knowledge  in  other 
things,  in  this  cafe  equally  blind,  fhould 
purfue,  with  the  fame  vain  hope,  after 
repeated  difappointments,  the  thoufand 
and  ten  thoufand  Idle  arts  and  triclos  of 
medication  and  quackery. 

It  has  been  of  great  diflervice,  as  well 
as  difcredit  to  the  art  of  Phyfic,  and  eve¬ 
ry  fair  pradtifer  of  it,  that  men’s  expedfa- 
tions  have  been  raifed  by  the  ignorant  and 
prefuming,  or  the  honed  and  artful,  to 
hope  for  too  much  from  it,  more  than  it 
ever  did,  or  can  do.  Refpite  and  relief 
may  be  had  in  mod  chronic  cafes;  reme¬ 
dy,  I  fear,  but  in  very  few,  if  it  be  ex- 
pedfed  from  art  alone.  But  a  fkilful  and 
honed  Ph}fician  (unlefs  he  be  fent  for  too 
late  and  difmided  too  foon,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  cafe)  will  employ  thofe  intervals 
of  relief  to  introduce  the  powers  of  life 
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and  nature  to  ad  for  themfelves,  and  in* 
fenfibly  withdrawing  all  his  medicines, 
and  watching  carefully  over  his  patient’s 
whole  condud,  leave  him  confirmed,  from 
convidion  of  their  neceffity,  in  fuch  good 
falutary  habits  as  cannot  fail  to  eflablifh 
his  health  for  life. 

PofTibly,  if  men  were,  better  informed 
of  the  real  caufes  of  their  difeafes,  they 
might  be  lefs  reafonable  in  their  demands, 
and  learn  to  be  contented  with  prefect  re- 
dief,  fubmitting  with  patience  to  that  plan 
of  life  which  alone  can  lead  them  to,  and 
preferve  them  in,  permanent  health.  With 
this  view  of  engaging  men’s  attention  to 
their  own  happinefs,  and  undeceiving  them 
in  their  vain  and  groundlefs  hopes  of  re¬ 
medy,  and  diverting  them  from  the  de- 
lufions  of  art  to  the  realities  of  nature,  I 
have  ventured  to  publifh  the  following 
Diilertation,  which  I  muff  beg  the  reader 
to  confider  as,  wnat  it  really -is,  a  hafty 
exrrad  of  a  much  larger  work,  intended 
to  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  Chronic  Dif¬ 
eafes,  here  comprehended  only  in"  taelr 
reprefentative  the  Gout.  If  what  I  have 
faid  may  feem  to  want  farther  illuflration, 
or  more  demonftrative  proof,  he  Vv'ill  look 
upon  it  only  as  a  Ikerch  to  furnilb  hints  for 
his  own  thoughts  and  refledions,  either  to 
improve  mine,  or  reject  them  entirely,  as 

may 
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may  Teem  good  unto  him.  If  he  thinks, 
from  what  I  have  faid  here,  or  in  the  bro- 
djure  itfelf,  that  I  mean  to  impeach  the 
pradice  of  phyfic  in  general  j  I  fay,  that 
it  is  not  my  intention.  I  would  decry  all 
quacks,  from  JEfculapius  to  the  prefent, 
either  as  ignorant  fools,  or  felf-convided 
impofbors,  advertifing  daily  lies,  whether 
mounted  on  ftages,  or  riding  in  chariots. 
But  the  art  of  phyfic  fairly  and  honeflly 
pradifed  I  honour  as  the  firfl  of  profeili- 
ons,  comprehending  the  mofl  ufeful,  the 
niofl  extenfive  and  univerfal  knowledge  of 
nature.  1  think  a  teal  Phyfician  the  mofi: 
liberal  of  all  charaders  upon  earth ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  every  Dodor  that 
goes  about  taking  guineas,  but  him  who 
will  neither  flatter  the  great  nor  deceive 
the  ignorant,  and  who  would  prefer  the 
fatisfadion  of  making  one  invalid  a  healthy 
man,  to  the  wealth  of  Radcliff^  or  the 
vogue  of  Ward.  But  there  is  an  evil  fpi- 
^  rit  of  quackery  gone  forth,  that  has  pof- 
feffed  all  orders  of  men  among  us.  I 
would  lay  it,  if  1  could,  together  with 
every  deamon  of  fuperflition  and  error, 
and  reflore  the  world  to  Truth  and  Na¬ 
ture. 
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may  be  for'  men  that  fuF- 

fer  to  complain  of  the  evils 

of  life  as  the  unavoidable 

lot  of  humanity  ;  v/ould 

a  momeiT  to  confider  tlieni 

of  reafon  and  philofophy, 

fad  little  or  no  foundati-oa 
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was  the  real  avithor  of  all  or  mofl;  of  his 
own  miferies.  Whatever  doubts  may  be 
er/ertained  of  moral  evils,  the  natural,  for 
the  mod  parr,  fuch  as  bodily  infirmi|.y, 
ficknefs  and  pain,  all  that  clafs  of  ccniplaipats 
which  the  learned  call  chronic  clifeafcs,  we 
inod  undoubtedly  bring  upon  ourfelves  by 
our  own  indulgences^  excelTes,  or  midaken 
habits  of  life,  or  by  fuffering  our  ilhcondudt-* 
ed  padions  to  lead  us  adray  or  didurb  our 
peace  of  mind.  W^hatever  notions  men  have 
been  taught  or  have  received  of  other  cauf- 
es,  fuch  as  accidental  colds,  or  particu¬ 
larities  of  conditution,  this  .or  that  thing 
difagreeing  or  furfeiting,  &c.  thefe  are  too 
trifling  to  produce  difeafes  that  commonly  . 
lad  for  life  :  there  mud  be  tbmething  more 
fubdantial,  fomething  mure  condant  and 
permanent  in  our  daily  habits,  to  produce 
fiich  inveterate  evils.  Though  if  you  read 
authors  .or  confulc  prad'citioners,  wl.at  do 
you  find,  but  that  you  have,  taken  cold 
(though  you  know  not  how),  or  that  your 
complaints  are  gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious, 
nervous,  &rc.  ?  •  words*  that  fttisfy,  though 

they  give  no  kind  of  idea,  and  feem  to 

have 
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have  gained  credit  and  aiTent  only  by  the 
polirenefs  of  pliyficiansj  who,  while  they 
are  taking  their  patients  money,  are  too  well 
b:ed  to  tell  them  difagreeable  truths,  and 
“hat  it  is  by  thtrir  own  faults  they  are  ill. 
h'”o  enquire  a  little  further  into  this  matter 
■  uay  be  well  worth  our  trouble  -  the  tallc 
i^eans  to  have  been  let:  for  me,  and  I  will 
perfo'im  it  rnc.ft  h  icerely. 

I  have  long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  write 
upon  chronic  difeafes  in  general,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  mankind,  what  mod  af- 
furedly  they  irave  never  yet  had,  a  few 
raLional  ideas  about  them,  thinking  that, 
if  the  true  original  caufes  of  them  were 
fully  and  fairly  fet  forth,  m^ri  could  not 
be  fo  capiralJy  midaken- to  impute  them, 
as  they  do,  to  the  falfe  and  imaginary,  and 
therefore  apply  falfe  and  imaginary  reme¬ 
dies,  nor  think  that  the  general  health  of 
mankin.d  weie  to  beoverfet  by  every  trifle, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  lay  hid  in  a  few 
drops  or  powders  of  any  kind.  Did  they 
better  underdand  the  nature  of  chro¬ 
nic  difeafes  in  general,  and  whence  they 
proceed,  they  could  not  be  fo  unrea- 
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fbnable  to  think  they  might  live  as  they 
liil  with  impunity,  expeding  repeated  re- 
m<=dy  from  art  ;  or,  did  they  know  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  medicine,  they 
would  find  that,  though  fits  of  pain  have 
been  relieved,  or  ficknefs  cured  by  it  for  a 
time,  the  eifablifhment  of  health  is  a  very, 
differentthing,  depending  upon  other  pow¬ 
ers  and  principles :  the  lirll  may  be  and 
^ofcen  is  done  by  medicine,  the  other  never. 
Th-ir  their  opinion  of  medicine  is  vain  and 
ridiculous  mud:  appear,  I  think,  very  evi¬ 
dently  to  any  one  who.  reeolleds  that  the 
art  of  phyfic  has  now  been  pradifed,  more 
or  lefs  regularly,  above  two  thoufand  years; 
and  mofl  afTuredly  there  is  not  yet  difco- 
vered  any  one  certain  remedy  for  any  dif- 
cafe.  Ought  not  this  to  make  us  fufped 
that > there  is  no  fuch  thing;  How  can  it 
be,  wiien  different  degrees  of  the  very 
fame  difeafe  require  various  means  and 
methods,  and  the  fame  thing  that  in  one 
degree  would  relieve,  or  perhaps  cure,  iri^ 
another  might  kill  ?  It  is  by  plan,  by  re¬ 
gimen,  and  fucceffive  intention,  that  dif- 
eafes  mufl  be  cured,  when  they  are  ciira- 
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ble  ;  or  relieved  and  palliated  when  they 
are  not.  The  feilful  in  medicine,  ^nd 
learned  in  nature,  know  well  that  health 
is  not  to  be  eftablilhed  by  medicine  ;  for  ^ 
its  effecfts  are  but  momentary,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  it  deductive  to  the 
ftrongeft  frames;  that  if  it  be  refhored,  it 
muft  be  by  gently  calling  forth  the  powers 
of  the  body  to  adt  for  themfelves,  intro- 
ducing  gradually  a  little  more  and  more 
activity,  chofen  diet,  and,  above  all, 
peace  of  mind,  changing  intirely  that 
courfe  of  life  which  hifl;  brought  on  the 

O 

difeafe :  medicine  co-operating  a  little. 
That  this  is  the  truth,  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  nature  or  art  mufl;  know:  and  I 
may  lafely  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that,  . 
though  I  firmly  believe  health  may  be  r.e-  . 
flored  in  moft  cafes  that  are  not  abfolutely 
mortal,  I  am  very  fure  that  no  invalid  was 
ever  made  a  healthy  man  by  the  mere 
power  of  medicine.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
how  mufl  the  initiated,  according  as  their 
humanity  is  touched,  either  laugh  at  or 
pity  the  poor  foolifh  world,  furrendering 
at  difcrction  to  the  moll  ignorant  of 
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quaeks,  pretending  to  infallible  remedies 
which  are  not  in  nature.  But  what  is 

I 

Hill  more  ridiculous,  the.  patients  them- 
lelves  are  often  fo  afhamed  to  own  they 
have  been  deluded,  that  they  favour  the 
cheat,  by  pretending  to  relief  which  they 
never  felt. 

1  have  colledted  a  few  materials  for  this 
work  wdnch  i  intend  to  put  in  order,  as 
foon  as  I  can  find  time  and  induHry  enough 
to  fet  about  it  in  earned  ;  and,  if  I  can 
finiih  it  to  my  own  fatisfadlion,  perhaps 
I  may  fome  time  or  other  trouble  the 
world  with  it.  At  prefent  I  think  myfelf 
particular!);  called  upon  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  gout,  as  that  difeafe  was  to  make 
a  confiderable  part  of  my  plan  ;  and,  as 
i  fee  now  fo  many,  and  hear  of  more, 
who  are  throwing  aw'ay,  not  only  their 
money  very  foolifhly,  but,  as  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  the  future  health  of  their  lives  alfo^ 
in  hopes  of  a  medical  cure  for  it,  to  fhew 
that  fuch  hopes  are  chimerical,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy 
and  common  feiife. 
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I  fhall  therefore  take  a  few  extrads  from 
this  general  plan,  fufficient  to  flievv  the  real 
original  caufes  of  all  chronic  difeafcs  ; 
which,  though  they  have  been  multiplied 
without  end,  and  numberlefs  caufes  been 
aiTigned  them,  are  certainly  not  many,  and 
their  fir  ft  caufes  very  few.  I  think  they' 
may  very  fairly  be  reduced  to  thefe  three: 
Indolence,  Intemperance,  and  Vexation. 

From  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufes, 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  or 
mod  chronic  difeafes  are  produced ;  for 
different  difeafes  may  have  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal  caufe,  the  difference  proceeding  from 
the  various  degrees  of  ftrength  and  vigor 
in  bodies:  fo  that  what  would  be  gout  in 
one,  in  another  might  be  rheurnatifm, 
done,  colic,  jaundice,  palfy,  &c.  The 
gout  is  maiiifedly,  and  I  think  confeiTedly, 
a  difeafe  of  the  bed  conditution,  and 
may  therefore  fairly  dand  as  a  reprefenta- 
tive  of  all  the  red  :  as  fuch  I  fliall  confi- 
der  it  for  the  prefen t,  and  fpeak  of  thefe 
caufes  in  their  order :  but  it  may  be  ne- 

ceft'ary 
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-cefTary  to  fay  a  word  or  tvvo  of  the  gout 
itfelf  before  we  enquire  into  its  caufe. 

The  gout  is  fo  common  a  difeafe,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  had  it  or  not,  but  thinks  he 
know's  perfebfly  what  it  is.  So  does  a 
cook-maid  think  (he  knows  what  fire  is  as 
well  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  feem  needlefs  at  prefent  to  trouble 
ourfelves  about  a  definition,  to  fay  what 
it  is  :  But  I  will  venture  to  fay  what  I  am 
perfuaded  it  is  not,  though  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion.^  It  is  not  hereditary, 
it  is  not  periodical,  and  it  is  not  incu¬ 
rable. 

If  it  v/ere  hereditary,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon, 
and^no  man  whofe  father  had  it  could  pof- 
fibly  be  free  from  it  :  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  there  are  m'any  infiances  to  the  con¬ 
trary  :  It  is  therefore  not  neceffarily  fo  ; 
but  the  father’s  having  it  inclines  or  dif- 
pofes  the  fon  to  it.  This  is  the  cau/a 
'proegumcna  or  pradi/poficnt  of  the  learned, 

which 
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\vh\ch  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  efFe«5t 
at  all  •,  there  muil  be  joined  the  catifa  pro- 
catarBica^^  or  adtive  efficient  caufe,  .that 
is,  our  own  intemperance  or  millaken  ha¬ 
bit  of  life,  to  produce  it ;  and  according¬ 
ly,  as  this  operates  more  or  lefs,  fo  will 
the  gout  be.  Our  parents  undoubtedly 
give  us  conftitutions  fimilar  to  their  own, 
and,  if  we  live  in  the  fame  manner  they 
did,  we  (hall  very  probably  be  troubled 
with  the  fame  difcafes ;  but  this  by  no 
means  proves  them  to  be  hereditary  :  it  is 
what  we  do  ourfelves  that  will  either  bring 
them  on,  or  keep  us  free. 

If  it  were  hereditary,  It  would  appear 
in  infancy  and  in  women,  which  in  gene¬ 
ral  it  does  nqt.  I  may  be  told  of  fome 
women  who  have  had  it.  I  believe  never 
very  young,  nor  till  they  have  contributed 
to  it  themfelves  ^  for  women,  as  well  as 
men,  may  abufe  a  good  conflitution.  I 
have  heard  likewife  of  a  boy  or  two  out  of 
a  maillion  that  had  it,  or  fomething  like  it; 
but  thefe  boys  had  been  fufFered  to  ftp 
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wine  very  early,  and  been  fed  and  indulg¬ 
ed  every  way  inofl  unwholfomely. 

No  difeafes  are  hereditary  but  thofe  of 
taint  or  infedtion,  and  maleformation  ;  the 
gout  is  none  of  thefe,  and  therefore  is  not 
hereditary. 

If  the  gout  be  a  difeafe  of  m<dfgeflion, 
and  therefore  of  our  own  acquiring,  we 
muff  reafon  very  ill,  or  rather  not  reafon 
at  all,  when  we  fay  it  is  hereditary  ;  for 
furely  no  man  will  fay  that  indigeftion  is 
hereditary,  any  more  than  intemperance. 
There  are  whole  nations  of  adlive  people 
knowing  no  luxury,  who  for  ages  have 
been  free  from  it,  but  have  it  now  fince 
the  Europeans  have  brought  them  wine 
and  fpirits. 

If  the  gout  be  thought  hereditary  be- 
caufe  it  is  incurable  by  medicine,  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  every  other  chronic  difeafe, 
none  of  which  ever  are  cured  by  it,  I 
mean,  fo  as  not  to  return  again.  When 
was  there  a  man  who,  having  had  one  fit 

of 
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of  rlieumatirm,  flone,  colic,  &:c.  however 
happily  relieved  by  art  for  a  time,  had  it 
not  again  and  again,  or  fomething  worfe 
in  the  place  of  it ;  till  he  became  a  con-' 
firmed  invalid,  and  died  -long  before  his 
time ;  unlefs  fome  very  remarkable  alte¬ 
ration  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  his  life 
to  confirm  his  health  ?  fo  it  is  in  the  gout : 
a  man  gets  a  fit  of  it  and  by  abftinence, 
patience,  time,  and  nature,  the  crude 
acrimony  producing  it  is  fubdued  and  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  is  relieved  for  that  time  ; 
(he  might  be  fo  much  fooner,  and  very 
fafely  too,  by  the  aflifance  of  art  judici- 
oufly  employed)  he'  recovers  however,  and 
in  a  few  months  is  taken  again.  Why  ? 
Not  from  any  thing  inherent  in  his  confli- 
tution,  but  becaufe  he  ^jreturned  to  his  for- 
m'er  habit  of  life  that  produced  it  at  firfl, 
and  will  for  ever  produce  it  while  the 
ftrength  of  his  body  Lads. 

d 

*•  f  ^ 

The  truth  IS,  we  breed  it  at  fird,  we 
renew  it  again  and  again,  and  bring  it  on 
ourfelves  by  our  own  miflakes  or  faults, 
which  we  would  fain  excufe  by  throwing 

them 
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them'  back  upon  our  parents,  that  our 
camplaints  may  be  more  juflly  founded. 
And  as  bankrupts,  undone  by  idlenefs  and 
extravagance,  for  ever  plead  Ioffes  and 
misfortunes  ;  fo  do  we  inheritance  to  ex¬ 
culpate  ourfelves. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  thdfe  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  gout  hereditary  to  think  it  alfo 
periodical,  as  if  fomething  innate  and  in¬ 
herent  in  our  conflitutions  produced  it  at 
certain  times:  but  this  is  a  great  miflake; 
for,  if  it  were  periodical,  it  mud  be  regu¬ 
larly  fo.  The_  only  periodical  difeafe  I 
know  is  the  intermittent  fever,  which,  till 
it  be  diftributed  by  the  bark  or  any  other 
febrifuge,  is  as  regular  as  a  good  clock. 
The  returns  of  the  gout  are  always  very 
uncertain,  according  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  accumulated  indigeftion  within, 
and  the  ftrength  of  our  bodies. 

I  come  now  to  fliew  that  the  gout  is 
not  incurable.  If  by  the  cure  of  the  gout 
be  meant  the  adminiftering  a  pill  or  a 
powder  or  medicine  of  any.  kind  to  do  it, 

I.fear 
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I  -fear  the  gout  is  and  ever  will  be  Incur¬ 
able.  It  has  been  long  and  often  attempt¬ 
ed  in -vain,  from  the  origin  of  pliyfic  to 
this  day,  from  the  firfl:  quack  to  the  pre- 
fent.  Indeed  there  is  a  mod  glaring  ab- 
furdity  at  firft  fight,  that  mud  dop  any 
man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  the  lead 
infight  into  nature,  or  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame:  for,  if  the  gout  be  the 
necedary  effect  of  intemperance,  as  I  hope 
to  drew  very  evidently  that  it  is,  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  cure  it  mud  be  fomething  that 
will  enable  a  man  to  bear  the  daily  in¬ 
temperance  of  his  future  life  unhurt  by 
the  gout  or  any  other  difeafe  ;  that  is, 
fomething  given  now  that  will  take  away 
the  effeff  of  a  future  caufe.  As  well 
might  a  medicine  be  given  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  man’s  breaking  his  leg  or  his  neck 
feven  years  hence.  One  would  tliink  the 
iitmod  that  any  rational  man  could  ex¬ 
pect  from  medicine  was,  that  it  Hiould 
have  power  to  relieve  and  remove  prefent 
diforders,  leaving  the  body  quite  free, 
without  pretending  to  infure  it  from  fu¬ 
ture  injuries.  Here  lies  the  error :  men 

C  think 
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think  the  gout  to  be  fomething  latent  in 
the  body  now,  which,  once  well  eradi¬ 
cated,  would  never  return  ;  not  fiifpecSl- 
ing  it  to  be  no  more  than  each  day’s  in- 
digeilion  accumulated  to  a  certain  pitch; 
that,  as  long  as  the  vigor  of  life  lafls, 
always  brings  on  every  fir,  which  once 
well  over,  the  man  has  no  more  gout 
nor  feeds  of  gout  in  him  than  he  v/ho 
never  had  it ;  and,  if  he  did  not  breed 
it  again,  ‘moll  certainly  would  never  have 
it  again.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the 
gout  has  been  often  cured  by  a  milk  diet, 
which,  as  long  as  it  lafled,  has  generally 
kept  the  patient  free.  But  this  method 
of  cure  I  cannot  approve,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
laxes  and  enervates  the  man,  and  does, 
not  fufficiently  fupport  the  health  and  vi¬ 
gor  of  his  body. 

Though  I  think  the  gout  incurable  by 
medicine,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  incura¬ 
ble  in  its  nature,  that  I  am  firmly  per- 
fuaded  it  may  be  more  eafily  and  more 
perfectly  cured  than  'almoft  any  other 
chronic  dlfeafe  ;  and  this  is  another  (Irong 

argument 
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argument  that  proves  it  not  hereditary. 

My  reafon  is,  that  it  is  confefkdly  a  dik 
eafe  of  the  flrongefl  and  beft  conftitution, 
relieving  itfelf  by  throw! tig  off  harlli  and 
bad  humours  from  tlie  vitals  and  out  of 
the  blood  upon  the  extremities,  where 
they  do  lead  harm  to  the  powers  and 
principles  of  life  and  health  \  and  as  thefe 
humors  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
daily  accumulations  of  indigeftion,  if  a 
.nun  can  live  without  breeding  conftantly  • 
this  indigefted  acrimany,  he  may  moif. 
undoubtedly  live  free,  not  only  from  the 
gout,  but  every  other  chronic  difeafe 
alfo.  And>  that  he  may  live  fo,  not  ln» 
a  perp.uual  (late  of  mortification  and  felf- 
dcnial,  but  with  great  eafe  and  comfort 
to  himfcIF,  in  the  trueff,  mofc  philofophic 
luxury,  J  (liall  endeavour  to  prove,  I  hope 
to  the  faiisfadfion  of  all  thinking  reafon- 
able  men. 

I  have  faid,  that  Indolence,  Intemper¬ 
ance,  and  Vexation,  are  the  original 
caufes  of  all  or  mod  of  our  chronic  dif- 
cafes  :  perhaps  a  few  accidents  mud  be 

C  z  excepted, 
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excepted,  to  v/hich  the  ftrongefl:  and 
beakhied:  are  mod  liable,  and  the  efftds 
of  fevers  not  happily  ended  ;  and  which 
i  except,  to  obviate  all  cavi!  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art.  I  believe,  to  every 
confiderate  man,  whofe  eyes  have  been 

opened  lb  as  to  give  him  the  lead  infiglu 
into  nature,  the  truth  of  this  propofition 

will  be  fo  dlf-evident,  that  hemudan- 
dantly  perceive  it  ;  and  every  invalid  that  ^ 
will  be  candid  enough  to  do  it,  may  fairly 
trace  a41  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other 
of  thefc  caufes.  But  it  may  require  feme 
explanation  to  the  generality  of  men,  wI:o 
are  fo  fhort-f ghted  as  never  to  look  back 
dr  forward  far  beyond  the  ken  of  their 
nofe,  and  therefore  never  fee  either  didant 
caufes  or  tfFvtfls:  and  when  they  are  Tick 
feldom  enquire  more  than  for  fome  cold 
or  forfeit  of  yederday,  and  to  feme  fuch 
trifling  caufe  impute  difeafes  that  lad  for 
life.  An  accidental  cold  or  even  debaiich 
that  happens  but  leldom  can  have  no  fuch 
effeed  ;  and  men  otherwife  healthy,  living 
in  good  habits  loon  get  rid  of  both.  It 
is  tlie  condant  courfe  of  life  we  lead, 

whgt 
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what  we  do,  or  negledt  to  do,  habitually 
every  day,  that  if  right  eftablithes  our 
health,  if  wrong,  makes  us  invalids 
for  life. 

\  ■ 

Men  Ignorant  of  the  way  of  nature  in 
the  production  and  fupport  of  animals, 
not  knowing  what  die  requires  to  preferve 
them  in  health  and  vigour  to  their  utmail 
period,  have  conceived  very  flrange  and  ' 
mofb  affuredly  very  fltlfe  ideas  of  difeafes' 
in  general,  and  feem  to  think  every  dif-- 
eafe  a  diflinCt  kind  of  being  or  thing, 
and  that  there  are  medicines  oppofed  to 
each  that  will  certainly  remove  and  cure 
it.  Tills  makes  them  fo  follicuous  to 
know'  the  name  of  their  complaint,  which 
once  afcertained,  they  think,  the  remedy 
not  far  off.  Poor  men  !  Is  not  the  gout. 
fulTiciently  didinguilhed  ?  But  where  is  tlie^ 
remedy  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  precarious- 
fkill  of  prefer! blng  doctors,  or  the  fecret- 
of  ignorance  and  enterprizing  quacks. 
They  fancy  too  that  there  is  great  variety, 
of  conftitution,  with  difeafes  unavoidably 
peculiar  to  each  :  that  certain  times  of 

C  3,  hfe 
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life  muft  produce  many,  and  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  grow  old  without  ficknefs  of 
fome  kind  or  other.  There  is  certainly 
no  foundation  in  nature  for  any  of  thefe 
opinions,  nor  is  there  any  real  elTential 
difference  of  conflitution,  but  of  ftrong 
or  weak,  and  this  is  produced  more  by 
habit  than  nature.  The  ftrong  by  bad 
habits  will  become  weaker,  and  by  good, 
the  weak  Wronger.  But  the  mofl  delicate 
frames  may  be  as  healthy  as  the  flrongeff,- 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  fparrow  may 
be  as  healthy  as  an  elephant.  There  is 
no  dlfeafe  neceffarily  peculiar  to  any  time 
of  life,  however  the  changes  into  thcj  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  it  may  affedt  the  valetu¬ 
dinary.  And  it  is  poflible  for  men  to  live 
to  great  age  without  any  difeafe  at  all, 
for  many  have  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hun« 
dred  with  uninterrupted  health. 

Not  from  the  natural  defedls  of  our 
conftitutions  therefore,  but  the  abufe  of 

them,  proceed  all  our  chronic  difeafes. 
That  is,  from  Indolence,  Intemperance, 
or  vexation. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  enquire  wKat 
muft  be  the  necellkry  efFe(5ls  of  one  or 
more  of  thefe  caufes  ading  daily  upon  the 
body  -/whether  in  the  ftrongeft  and"  moft 
vigorous  frames  it  muff  not  be  the  gout  - 
in  weaker,  rheumatifm,  colic,  ffbne,  palfy,' 
&c.  or  any  or  all  of  the  nervous  and  hyf- 

terical  clafs. 

^  * 

Fir  ft,  of  Indolence,  By  which  I  do  not 
mean  infenfibility,  but  an  adive  habit  of 
life,  taking  the  word  in  the  general  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  it  is  now  ufed; 


Of  I  N  D  O  L  E  N  C 

IT  feen^s  to  have  been  the  defign  of 
Providence  that  all  men  ftiould  labor, 
every  one  for  himfelf :  that  -fome  arc- 
rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  labor  of 
others  is  a  mere  accident  with  regard  to 
individuals,  in  which  the  care  of  Provi¬ 
dence  appears  to  me  no  otherwife  concer¬ 
ned, 
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ncd,  than  having  unequally  diftrlbuted 
thofe  powers  and  abilities  by  which  adive 
and  fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft  to  pre- 
ferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination, 
without  which  fociety  could  never  exifl. 
The  rich  and  great  have  fo  far  forgot 
this  firft  principle  of  nature,  that  they  re¬ 
nounce  all  .bodily  labor  as  unworthy 
their  condition,  and  thus  facrificing  health 
to  indulgence  and  dignity,  they  do  not 
enjoy  thofe  advantages  their  fuperior  fia- 
tions  and  fortunes  given  them  ;  but  in  hap- 
pinefs  fall  often  below  the  labouring  hind. 
I  remember  to  have  feen  a  very  ingenious 
litllp  book  upon  the  original  of  evil,  in 
which  labor  is  confidered  as  a  great  evil. 
The  agreeable  author  muft  furely  mean 
when  it  is  exceffive,  and  urged  on  to  the 
wearing  and  wafting  the  body.  In  gene¬ 
ral  labor  is  the  firft  principle  of  good  to 
mankind ;  I  mean  the  laborious  them- 
felves.  Does  he  mean  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  all,  did  the  earth  fpontane- 
oufly  bring  forth  her  fruits  in  fuch  abun¬ 
dance  that  we  fhould  no  more  labor  or 
contend  for  them  than  we  do  for  the 

air, 
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air,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  balk  in 
eafe,  and  riot  in  enjoyment  ?  if  fo,  t 

^  If 

can  by  no  means  agree  with  him  ;  for 
foon,  very  foon,  in  fuch  a  flate  of  things, 
there  would  not  be  one  healthy  roan 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  whole  race  mufl 
quickly  perifli.  Indeed,  1  am  afraid, 
notwithflanding  all  our  unreafonable  and 
unphilofophical'  complainlrgs,  the  utmoft 
wit  of  man  cannot  remove  the  leaf:  evil 
out  of  nature,  without  taking  wit-h  it  all 
the  good.  But  begging  pardon  for  this 
little  digrefion,  and  to  come  back  to  my 
own  purpofe,  I  think  he  had  been  nearer 
the  truth,  had  he  put  Indolence  in  its 
^flead,  which  is  a  fource  of  great  evil. 
Nothing  undermines  the  foundation  of  all 
our  happinefs,  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  body,  like  it,  or  lays  fuch  a  train  of 
difeafes  to  come.  But  I  mull  endeavour 

to  (hew  in  what  manner. 

» 

It  Is  upon  the  minutef:  and  almoft  invifi- 
ble  parts  of  the  body,  our  bef:  health, 
ftrength  and  fpirits  depend  :  thefe  fine 
parts,  commonly  called  capillaries,  are 

little 
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little  pipes  or  tubes,  the  extended  conti-  * 
nuations  of  the  larger  blood-veffels,  through 
which  the  fined:  parts  of  the  blood  mud 
condantly  pafs,  not  only  to  keep  thefe 
very  fmall  channels  always  free  and  open, 
but  alfo  that  the  particles  of  the  blood 
may  in  their  paffage  be  attenuated,  bro¬ 
ken,  and  rubbed  into  globules  perfectly 
fniooth  and  round,  and  cafily  divifible  in¬ 
to  dill  !efs  and  lefs,  till  they  efcape  the 
figlit  aflilled  even  with  the  microfeope  j 
which  gives  occular  deroonftration  of  this 
mod  amazingly  minute  circulation.  I 
have  obferved  myfelf,  and  any  curious 
patient  man  may  fee  with  a  good  microfi 
cope,  in  the  pellucid  membrane  of  any 
living  animal,  this  furprifing  minutenefs. 
He  may  feleCt  and  obferve  one  fingle  vef- 
fel,  the  fmalled  of  thofe  that  convey 
red  blood,  many  of  which  would  not 
equal  the  fmalled  hair  in  fize,  through 
which  the  blood  may  be  feen  pading, 
not  like  a  duid,  but  a  number  of  little 
red  folid  balls  pudiing  one  another  on  till 
they  come  to  the  extremity  or  ramlficati-  ' 
on  of  the  vefTel  where  it  divides  into  two 
dill  led.  There  the  fird  globule  dopping 

a  lit- 
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a  little,  and  recoiling,  is  pufhed  on  again 
till  it  divides  into  two,  and  lofing  its  red 
colour,  paffes  on  in  die  fmaller  pipes  fit=* 
ted  only  to  receive  the  circulation  of  fe- 
rum^  lymph,  and  perhaps  ftiil  finer  flii-  ^ 
ids  ;  which  being  thus  prepared,  efcape 
into  a  minuteneis  beyond  all  poffible  ob-» 
fervation.  Now  the  ftrength  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  alone,  in  a  fedentary  courfe  of 
life,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  keep  up 
and  perpetuate  this  motion  through  thefe 
capillaries,  but  requires  the  alliflance  and 
joint  force  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body 
to  adl  by  intervals,  comprefs  the  veins, 
pro'pel  and  accelierate  the  circulation  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood. in  order  to  force 
and  clear  thefe  pipes,  and  to  triturate,  cri- 
brate,  and  purify  the  fluid  pafling  through, 
forming  every  particle  of  it  into  a  perfcd 
globule,  which  is  the  form  all  the  atoms 
of  matter  muff  take  from  much  agitation. 
Without  this  extraordinary  occafional  aid, 
the  little  veffels  w’ould,  by  their  natural 
elaflicity,  clofe  up  into  fibres,  or  be  ob- 
ftruCted  by  rough  angular  particles  flicic¬ 
ing  in  them,  and  flopping  all  pafTage. 
Numberlefs  evils  of  the  chronic  kind,  ef- 

pecially 


pecially  all  nervous  difeafes,  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  this  caufe  alone.  Accordingly  we 
fee  moft  of  thofe  who  have  lived  for  any 
time,  grow  emaciated  and  pale  by  the 
drying  up  of  thefe  fine  vefTels  ;  or  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  a  lax  habit,  having  a 
good  appetite,  and  nothing  to  vex  them, 
they  may  be  loaded  v/ith  fat ;  but  they 
grow  pale  withal),  many  of  thofe  fine 
pipes  being  neverthelefs  clofed  up  •  fo  that 
they  appear  bloated,  and  their  fat  un- 
wholefome,  having  much  lefs  'blood  in 
their  veins  than  thinner  people.  Hence 
we  may  learn  why  thefe  languid  pale 
perfons  upon  the  leaft  motion  become 
faint  and  breathlefs,  the*  blood  hurrying 
through  the  larger  veffels  yet  free,  and 
like  a  croud  obflrudling  its  own  paffage 
caufing  a  dangerous  fuffocation.  Or  if 
they  have  not  been  long  in  this  ftate, 
nor  the  capillaries  yet  quite  clofed,  they 
glow,  efpecially  young  women,  with  a 
momentary  red,  the  fine  ve{f-ls  being  for 
that  time  expanded.  Thus  inadlivity 
fird  forms  obdrudlions  in  thefe  exquifitely 

fine  parts,  upon  which  the  health  and 

vigor 
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vigor  both  of  body  and  mind  depend 
entirely,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  ma¬ 
ny  difeafes  to  come  ;  which  other  con* 
comitant  circumftances,  fiich  as  a  violent 
cold,  excefs  of  any  kind,  infedion  from 
without,  or  a  partlcu-ar  difpofition  from 
the  body  within,  make  ofien  fatal  to 
many  in  this  habit  of  life  ;  and  which 
the  induflrious  and  aclive  never  feel. 

Now'  I  woifd  alk  any  reafonable  pcr- 
(bn,  capable  of  confidering  this  operati¬ 
on  of  nature  with  the  lead;  glimmering 
of  phiofopliy,  or  even  the  attention  of 
common  fcnfe,  and  mod  adlired'y  it  con¬ 
cerns  every  man  to  confider  it  well,  w  he- 
,  ther  he  can  conceive  it  podible  to  fubditiite 
I  any  medicine  to  be  fu^ai'ow'ed,  that  fball 
I  ad  upon  the  blood  and  vefTels  like  the 
I  joint  force  of  all  the  mufcles  of  die  bodv, 
i  ading  and  re-ading  occafional'y  in  a  regu- 
f  lar  courfe  of  moderate  dai’y  labour  or 
^  exercife.  Unlefs  this  can  be  done,  1  will 
^  venture  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no 
1  fuch  thing  as  a  lading  cure  either  for  the 
g  gout  or  other  ch.cnic  difeafe.  Yes, 
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Sir,  fays  a  common  praditioner,  cordials, 
volatiles,  bracers,  (Irengtheners,  will  do  this, 
will  keep  up  an  increafed  circulation.  Pofli- 
bly  they  may  for  a  few^  hours,  by  doing 
mifchief  for  many  days  •  but  their  adion 
foon  fubfides,  and  the  fiimulus  cafes ; 
they  mud  therefore  be  repeated  and .  re¬ 
peated  for  life.  Woe  be  to  him  that  takes 
them,  and  to  him  that  leaves  them  off, 
unlefs  it  be  done  with  great  judgment. 
While  they  ad,  they  coajulate  the  juices 
and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ; 
and  when  omitted,  the  patient  mud  feel 
all  the  lan2;ours  and  horrors  of  a  craoula-' 

W  4 

ry  fever  after  repeated  debauch  ^’and  mud 
have  recourfe  to  them  again,  like  a  dram 
drinker,  who  cannot  bear  his  exidence 
but  in  a  date  of  intoxication.  No,  art 
can  never  come  up  to  nature  in  this  mod 
falutary  of  her  operations. 

But  thefe  obdrudions  from  crude  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  blood,  and  this  inadion  of 

% 

the  capillaries,  are  not  all  the  evils  produ-* 
ced  by  Indolence.  That  fpriglitiy  vigor 
and  alacrity  of  health  which  w'e  feeif  and 

erjoy 
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enjoy  in  an  a(fl-ive  courfe  of  life,  that  zeft ' 
in  appetite,  and  refreHiment  after  eating, 
which  fated  luxury  feeks  in  vain  from  art, 
is  owing  wholly  to  new  blood  made  every 
day  from  frefh  food  prepared  and  didri- 
bated  by  the  joint  acdon  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.  No  man  can  have  thefe  de» 
ligthful  fenfations  who  lives  two  days  with 
the  fame  blood,  but  mufh  be  languid  and 
fpiritlefs.  To  introduce  new  juices  the 
cld  mud  be  firft  thrown  off,  or  there  will 
be  no  room,  there  will  be  too  great  a  pie- 
thora  or  fulnefs  ;  the  firft  caufe  of  difeafes 
in  many  cafes.  In  a  date  of  inactivity 

t 

the  old  humours  pafs  oft  too  Howiy,  the 

infcnfible  perfpiration  is  fo  inconfiderable 

that  there  is  no  void  to  be  filled,  confe- 

quendy  by  degrees  the  appetite,  which  is 

tlie  lad  thing  that  decays,  that  is,  the  de- 

fire  of  fupply,  mud  daily  diminlfh,  and  at 

lad  be  totally  led.  Here  art  can  do  won- 

ders  it  can  procure  evacuations ;  we  can 

bleed,  purge  and  vomit ;  but  then  to  do  a- 

ny  good  by  thefe,  the  cafe  mud  be  recenr, 

before  the  humours  are  vitiated  by  too 
^  ( 

long  a  day  in  the  body,  which  will  be  the 

D  2  cafe 
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cafe  very  foor,  for  they  are  all  in  a  perffh- 
able  ftate,  which  makes  their  daily  renew¬ 
al  fb  efTentially  nec:ffary  to  health  ;  but 
then  thefs  artificial  evacuations  difcharge 
all  alike-  the  new,  the  middle,  and  the 
old  juices;  tliat  is,  the  chyle,  the  blood, 
the  ferum,  and  lymph  ;  and  by  this 
indifcriminate  adlion  make  Grange  con- 
fufion  on  thofe  that  remain  :  whereas  in 
nature’s  courfe' there  is  a  conflant  regular 
tranjfmatation  and’  fucceffion  from  one 
ilate  to  another  ;  that  is,  frcm'chyle  in¬ 
to  blood,  and  blood  into  ferum,  and 
fo  on,  till  they  are  all  in  their  turn,  like 
wave  impelling  wave,  having  done  their 
cince  in  various  fhapes,  elaborated  and 
ground  to  fuch  a  minute  fubtlety  and 
finenefs,  tliat  they  pafs  off  in  the  vapor 
of  infenfible  perfpiration.  In  a  (late  of 
indolence  they  do  not  pafs  off  either  fo 
foon  or  fo  regularly  as  they  ought,  be- 
caufe  there  is  not  motion,  nor  confequent- 
iy  heat  enough  to  throw  off  the  vapor  : 
they  lodge  in  the  body  too  long,  grow 
putrid,  acrimonious,  and  hurtful  many 
ways,  like  the  matter  formed  in  an  ulcer, 

which 
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which  while  it  is  yet  fvveet,  there  is  no 
balfarn  the  furgeon  can  apply  fo  healing, 
but  when  confined,  foon  becomes  cor- 
■rofive,  and  like  a  cauflic  eats  its  way 
all  round  in  fiftuias  to  find  vent. 
This  iliew:^  the  virulent  acrimony  of  thefe 
confined  and  flagnating  humors  :  hence 
the  breath  and  perfpiraiion,  what  there 
is  of  it  occafionally,  of  indolent  people 
is  never  fweet ;  and  hence  in  jails,  where 
thefe  noxious  vapors  are  colleded  and 
condenfed  from  crouded  wretches  Ian- 
guifhing  in  indolence,  very  malignant 
and  pefiilential  fevers  arife. 

Perpetual  bliflers  have  been  often 

thought,  and  fometimes  found,  to  be 

ferviceable  in  draining  off  ibme  of  thefe 

fuperfluous  juices  before  they  .are  much- 

corrupted,  and  making,  by  a  faint  refem- 

blance  of  nature’s  adion,  a  little  more: 

room  for  new  ^  and  it  is  for  this  reafon 

they  do  any  good  at  all,  by  increafing, 

the  general  circulation,  ^nd  farcing  off 

a  few  of  tlrcfe  humours  that  had  circula- 

ted  too  long  in  the  body,  and  were  be- 
'  _ 
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coming  acrid  :  for  the  quantity  they  dif- 
charge  is  fo  trifling,  that  there  could  be 
no  phyfiology,  nor  even  common  fenfe, 
in  fappofing  the  evacuation  to  be  the  be- 
neiit  procured.  By  a  vomit  or  a  purge 
the  difcharge  is  a  hundred  fold  more, 
but  the  good  obtained  not  always  fo  great, 
becaure  by  thefe  the  humours  are  indif- 
■criminately  thrown  off,  and  much  more 
of  the  new  than  the  old.  Many 
have  ufed  frequent  bleeding  to  renew 
their  blood,  and  I  have  known  it  anfwer 
very  well  to  fome,  efpecialiy  old  people 
v/ho  had  been  long  accuflomed  to  it, 
whom  it  preferved  to  great  age  :  but  then 
it  muff  be  begun  in  time,  before  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  be  vitiated,  and 
coniinued  for  life.  It  is  not  flrange  that 
men  fhould  feek  and  prefer  thefe  violent 
artificial  methods  to  the  fimple,  eafy, 
pleafant  and  conflant  adtion  of  nature, 
and  chuie  rather  to  take  a  vomit  or  a 
purge  than  a  walk,  and  wear  a  perpetual 
blifler  than  make  the  leaft  ufe  of  their 
limbs  ? 


Thus 
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Thus  indolence  muft  inevitably  lay 
the  foundation  of  general  difeafes,  and 
according  to  the  conflitution  and  a  few 
concomitant  clrcumilances  will  be  the 
kind  of  the  difeafe  :  in  the  very  bell:  it 
may  be  gout  or  rheumatifm  v  in  weaker 
habits  cholic,  jaundice,  paify,  &:g.  with 
all  of  the  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal 
clafs.  In  vain  have  ingenious  men  'of 
reading  and  fludy,  mental  labor  and  fe- 
dentary  life,  who  are  more  fubjedl  to 
difeafe  in  general  than  the  gay  and 
thouglitiefs,  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
evil  by  ablllnence,  an  excellent  means 
of  remedy  in  many  cafes,  and  which 
few  pradtife  but  true  philofophers,  who 
are  not  the  mod  likely  to  want  it.  But 
yet  even  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer,  and 
for  the  reafons  which  I  have  juft  given  ^ 
that  wc  cannot  live  two  days  in  health 
and  fpirits  with  the  fame  blood ;  there 
muft  be  a  new  daily  fupply  of  that 
ethereal  part  of  our  food  called  up  to 
the  brain  to  fupport  its  own,  as  well  as 
the  labor  of  the  whole  body.  By  this  I 
mean  the  moft  elaborated  refined  part 

of 
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of  ail  our  juices  which  conflantly  repairs 
*  and  nourillies  the  fmaileft  veffels  and 
fibres.  Whenever  this  sether  fails  we 
mufl:  neceffaiily  feel  langour  and  laffitude 
both  of  body  and  mind.  With  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  in'wearincfs  of  the  limbs 
from  much  adlion,  the  lees  and  coarfer 
parts  are  thrown  off  alfo,  and  the  firfl: 
meal  and  firfl  fleep  foon  fupplies  the 
defedt.  ■  In  mental  labor  the  feculence  re¬ 
mains  to  obflru(5l  ail  appetite  j  there  is  no 
room,  and  therefore  no  call  for  fupply ; 
the  whole  man  fufFers  and  finks. 


0/  INTEMPERANCE. 

ICsOME  now  to  tpeak  of  Intemper- 
rance,  for  Indolence,  blunting  all  our 
lenfations,  naturally  leads  us  to  Intem¬ 
perance  :  We  v/ant  the  whip  and  fpur  of 
luxury  to  excite  our  jaded  appetites. 
There  is  no  enduring  the  perpetural  mo¬ 
ping  langour  of  indolence  :  We  fy  to  the 

flimulating 


flim-ulatlng  fenfualities  of  the  table  and 
the  bottle,  friend  provokes  friend  to  ex¬ 
ceed  and  accumulate  one  evil  upon  ano^ 
ther  i  a  joyous  momentary  relief  Is 
obtained,  to  be  paid  for  feverely  foon 
after  :  The  next  morning  our  horrors  in- 
creafe,  and  in  this  courfe  there  is  no  re¬ 
medy  but  repetition.  Thus  whoever  is 
indolent  is  intemperate  alfo,  and  partly 
from  neceflity  ;  and  the  evils  neceffarily 
following  both  thefe  caufes  often  make 
the  rich  and  great  more  wretched  than 
the  poor,  and  the  ballance  of  happinefs 
is  held  more  equally  beetween  them  •,  for 
however  other  things  may  be  diftributed, 
happinefs  Tike  water  always  finds  its 
level  among  men.  I  wifli  this  obferva- 
tion  might  care  thefe  of  their  envy,  and 
teach  others  the  how  to  enjoy  their  wealth. 

Before  I  return  to  my  fubje'ft,  J  fear 
I  mufl:  make  an  apology  for  what  I  am 
going  to  fay,  and  hope  no  one  will  be 
offended  when  I  venture  to  fay  that  nine 
in  ten  of  all  the  chronic  difeafes  in  the 
v/urld,  particularly  the  ^out,  ov/e  their 
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firft  rife  to  intemperance.  Many  a 
good  man,  who  piques  himfelf  upon 
being  the  moll  fober  regular  creature 
alive,  and  never  eats  but  of  one  or  two 
plain  dirties,  as  he  calls  them,  noi  ex¬ 
ceeds  his  pint  of  wine  at  any  meal ; 
keeps  good  hours,  and  never  fleeps  above 
eight  or  nine,  may  be  furprized,  if  not 
affronted,  to  have  his  difcafes  imputed 
to  intemperance ;  wiiich  he  confiders 
as  a  great  crime.  And  yet  he  is  often 
ill,  fick  in  his  ftomach,  tronbled  with 
indigeftion,  and  crippled  by  the  gout. 
The  cafe  is,  we  judge  of  ten>perance 
and  intemperance  from  our  own  habits, 
without  any  juft  idea  of  either.  What 
we  are  ufed  to  do,  and  fee  others  do, 
we  think  right,  and  never  go  up  to 
'  nature  for  our  knowledge.  Tlie  beft  way 
to  explain  what  1  mean  by  intemperance, 
may  be  to  enquire  wdiat  is  nature’s  law 
of  temperance,  and  to  deviate  from 
that  muft  be  considered  as  intemperance. 
And  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  temperance  is  a  thing  of  which  no 
Englirtiman  has  or  can  have  the  ie«ft: 

idea. 
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idea,  if  he  judges  from  his  own  or  his 
neighbours  habits.  To  form  fome  notion 
of  it  he  miifl  have  feen  other  countries, 
particularly  Spain,  Portugal  or  Italy, 
and  obferved  how  men  live  there.  What 
they  call  temperance  or  even  tolerable 
living,  with  us  would  be  thought  down¬ 
right  ftarving.  In  this  view  temperance 
is  local  and  comparative ;  but  what  I 
mean  is  natural  temperance  not  depend¬ 
ing  upon  place  or  cuftom  (for  I  do  not 
mean  falling  or  abflinence,  which  can 
never  be  falutary  but  after  repletion)  and 
we  mufi:  not  judge  of  it  from  countries 
where  a  piece  of  bad  bread  and  an  onion 
with  a  draught  of  water  is  thought  a 
tolerable  meal  ;  nor  from  our  own, 
where  beggars  live  better  than  the  nobles 
of  fome  countries,  and  where  we  riot  in 
the  choice  of  plenty  native  and  exotic 
every  day. 

To  come  then  to  my  idea  of  it,  I 
think  there  is  an  abfoliue,  determined 
temperance,  to  be  meafured  by  every 
man’s  natural  unprovoked  appetite,  di- 

gellion 
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geftion  and  confiimptlon,  while  he  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  good  (late  of  health,  and 
right  habit  of  life.  As  long  as  a  man 
eats  and  drinks  no  more  than  his  flomach 
calls  for,  and  will  bear  witliout  the  Icafl 
pain,  diftention,  eructation,  or  iineafinefs 
of  any  kind  ;  nor  than  his  body  confumes 
and  throws  off  to  the  laid  grain  ;  he  may 
be  faid  to  live  in  a  very  prudent  well- 
regulated  ftate  of  temperance,  that  will 
probably  preferve  him  in  health  and 
fpirits^  to  great  old  age. 

This  is  nature’s  law  :  and  the  reverfe 
of  it,  or  indeed  an}^  great  deviation  from 
it,  mud  be  intemperance.  When  we 
eat  without  appetite,  or  urge  beyond  mo¬ 
derate  fatiety,  provoked  by  incentives  of 
any  kind  :  When  we  drink,  without  third 
for  the-fake  of  the  liquor  ;  indeed  I  can¬ 
not  allow  him  to  be  driCtly  temperate 
who  drinks  any  wine  cr  drong  liquor  at 
all,  unlefs  it  be  medicinally,  or  now  and 
then  for  the  htke  of  fociety  and  good 
humour,  but  by  no  means  every  day. 


Now 
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Now  let  us  compare  this  fimple  idea  of 
temperance  with  the  common  courfe  of 
muft  men’s  lives,  and  obferve  their  pro- 
grefs  from  health  to  ficknefs.  For  I 
f^ear  we  (hall  find  but  very  few  who 
have  any  pretentions  to  real  temperarxe. 
In  early  youth  wx  are  infenfibly  led  in¬ 
to  intemperance  by  the  indulgence  and 
mifiaken  fondnefs  of  parents  and  friends 
wlfiiing  to  make  us  happy  by  anticipati¬ 
on.  Having  thus  exhaufied  the  firfi  de¬ 
grees  of  luxury  before  we  come  to  tire 
dominion  of  ourfelves,  v/e  fiiould  find 
j  no  pleafure  in  our  liberty  did  we  not  ad¬ 
vance  in  new  fenfaliors,  nor  feel  cuiftlves 
^  free  but  as  we  abufe  it.  Thus  we-  po 

o 

on  till  fome  friendly  pain  or  difeafe  bids, 
I  rather  forces  us  to  ftop.  But  in  youth 
I  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  are  firong 
I  and  flexible,  and  bear  the  fiiil:  loads  of 
excefs  with  lefs  hurt>  and  thrown  tliem 
off  foon  by  their  own  natural  vigor  a:rd 
B  adtion,  or  with  very  little  afnflaixe  from 
«  artificial  evacuation.  As  v/e  grow  older, 
B  either  by  nature  in  due  time,  or  repeac- 
;)  ed  excelfes  before  our  timx,  the  body  is 

E  iois 
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lefs  able  to  free  itfelf  and  wants  more 
aid  from  art.  i  The  man  however  goes 
on  taking  daily  more  than  he  v/ants  or 
can  pollibly  get  rid  of,,  he  feels  himfelf 
replete  and  opprefTed,  and  his  appetite 
failing  his  fpirits  fink  for  v/ant  of  frefh 
fupply.  fie  has  recoiirfe  to  dainties,  fau¬ 
ces,  pickles,  provocatives  of  all  forts. 
Thefe  foon  iofe  their  pov/er  ;  and  though 
he  wafhes  down  each  mouthful  with  a 
glafs  of  wine,  he  can  relifh^  nothing. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Send  for  a  phyfi- 
cian.  Dodtor,  I  have  loft'^my  ftomach  ; 
pray  give  .me, ^  fays  he,  with  great  inno- 
-cence  and  ignorance,  fomething  to  give 
me  an  appetite  -  as  if  want  of  appetite 
was  a  difeafe  to  be  cured  by  art.  In  vain 
would  the  phyfician,  mov^ed  by  particular 
friendlliip  to  the  man,  or  that  integrity  he 
owes  to  all  men,  give  him^  the_  beft  ad¬ 
vice  in  two  words,  qiiare  fudando^  feek 
it  by  labor.  He  would  be  thought  a  man 
void  of  all  knowlege  and  fkiil  in  profef- 
fion,  if  he  did  not  immediately,  or  after 
a  few-  evacuations,  prefcnbe  ftcmachics, 
bitter  fpicy  infufions  in  wine  or  brandy, 

vitriolic 
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vitrolic  elixirs,  bark,  fleel,  &c.  By  the 
life  of  thefe  things  the  Bomach,.  roufed 
to  a  little  extraordinary  adion,  frees  itfelf, 
by  difdiarging  its  crude,  auftere,  coagu¬ 
lated  contents  into  the  bowels,  to  be 
thence  forwarded  into  the  blood.  The 
man  is  freed  for  a  time,  finds  he  can  eat 
again,  and  thinks  all  well.  But  this  is  a 
fiiort-iived  delufion,  if  he  is  robuft,  the 
acrimony  Boating  in  the  blood  is  thrown 
out,  and  a  fit  of  gout  fucceeds;  if  lefs 
fo  rheiimatifm  or  colic,  &c.  as  I  have 
already  faid.  But  let  us  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  gout,  which  if  he  bears  patiently, 
and  lives  moderately,  drinking  no  ma- 
deira  or  brandy  to  keep  it  out  of  his  flo- 
mach,  nature  will  relieve  him  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  and  the  gouty  acrimony  con- 
coded  and  exhaufled  by  the  fymptomaic 
fever  that  always  attends,  he  will  recover 
into  health  ;  if  alliiled  by  judicious,  mild, 
and  foft  medicines,  his  pains  might  be 
greatly  afTuaged  and  mitigated,  and  he 
would  recover  fooner.  But  however  he 
recovers,  it  is  but  for  a  Hiort  time;  for 
be  returns  to  his  former  habits,  and  quick-  ^ 

E  2  ly 
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!y  brings  on  the  fame  round  of  com¬ 
plaints  again  and  again,  all  aggravated 
by  each  return,  and  he  Icfs  able  to  bear 
them  ;  till  he  becomes  a  confirnaed  in¬ 
valid  and  cripple  for  life,  which,  with  a 
g^reat  deal  of  ufelefs  medication  and  'a 
few  journies  to  bath,  he  drags  on,  till,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  doctors  he  has  confulred, 
and  the  infallible  quack  medicines  he  has,_ 
taken,  lamenting  that  none  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  hit  his  cafe,  he  finks  be¬ 
low  opium  and  brandy,  and  dies  long  be¬ 
fore  his  time.  This  is  thecourfe.I  have 
lived  to  fee  many  take,  and  believe  it  to 
be  the  cafe  of  more  whom  I  have  never 
heard  of,  and  which  any  one  may  ob- 
lerve  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  : 
all  this  chain  of  evils  is  brought  on  and 
accumulated  by  indolence  and  intemiper- 
ance,  or  miftaken  choice  of  diet.  How 
eafily  might  they  have  been  remedied, 
had  the  real  caufes  been  known  and  at¬ 
tended  to  in  time  ! 

I  believe  I  mud  here  explain  a  little 
iitore  fully  what  I  mean  by  provoking  the 

appetite  j 
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appetite ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  genera! 
mode  of  intemperance  among  men,  for 
cultom  has  made  all  kind  of  Jj^er.isves  to 

i 

excefs  fo  common,  that  thofc  of  ufe, 

far  from  being  confidered  in  the  dais  ot 
intemperance,  are  by  moff^people  thought 
to  be  not  only  falutary  but  neceffary ; 
and  they  never  fufpedt  the  lead  evil  from 
the  common  decoraments  of  the  tabicj 
falr^  pepper,  muftard,  vinegar  ;  and  yet 
however  extraordinary  it  may  feem,  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  that  excefs  in 
any  of  thefe  mud  be  doubly  prejudicial 
to  health  y  hurtful  in  themfelves  by  thein 
accrimony,.  they  provoke  the  appetite  be¬ 
yond  natural  fatiety  to  bear. an  opprefiive 
load  which  the  domach  itfelf  would  fooa 
feel,  were  it  not  artificially  dimulated  to 
difeharge  it  into  the  blood  by  wine  and 
drong  liquors  immediately  after.  Thus 
one  error  brings  on  another,  and  when 
men  have  eaten  too  much,  they  drink  too 
miuch  alio  by  a  kind  of  nece^^lt3^  He 
will  certainly  be  a  healthier  man  who  is 
very  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  things, 
than  he  who  exceeds ;  they  may  be  feme- 

E  3  times 
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times  ufeful  as  medicines,  but  can  never 
■add  to  the  wholcfomenefs  of  our  daily 
food.  TJo  give  fome  weight  to  what  I 
lay,  there  are  whole  nations  in  the  world 
that  have  never  known  any  of  them,  and 
are  healthy,  flrong,  and  vigorous. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  common  provo¬ 
catives  at  every  poor  man’s  board,  who 
is  there  that  exceeds  not  nature’s  law  ? 
who  is  truly  temperate  ?  What  fhall  we 
fay  of  that  fludied,  labored,  refined  ex¬ 
travagance  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
where  the  culinary  arts  are  pufhed  to 
that  excefs,  that  luxury  is  become  falfe 
to  itfelf,  and  things  are  valued  not  as  they 
are  good  and  agreeable  to  the  natural  and 
undebauched  appetite,  but  high,  inflam¬ 
matory,  rare,  out  of  feafon,  and  coflly  j 
where,  though  variety  is  aimed  at,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  has  the  fame  tafle,  and  nothing 
its  own.  I  am  forry  and  afhamed  that 
men  profefling  luxury  fhould  underfland 
it  fo  little  as  to  think  it  lies  in  the  difh 
or  the  fauce  or  multitude  of  either ;  or 
that  urging  beyond  natural  fatiety  can  af¬ 
ford 
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ford  any  real  enjoyment.  But  this  they  da 
by  all  the  refearches  of  culinary  and  me¬ 
dical  art,  introducing  all  the  foreign  aids 
to  luxury,,  every  flimulative  provocative 
that  can  be  found  in  acids,  fails,  berj 
fpices  and  effences  of  all  kinds,  to  roufc 
their  nerves  to  a  little  feeling  ^  not  know¬ 
ing  the  more  they  are  ehalTed  and  irri-^ 
tated  the  more  callous  they  fliil  grow-, 
and  the  fame  things  muft  now  be  more 
frequently  repeated,  increafed  in  quantity,-, 
and  exalted  in  quality,  till  they  know  not 
where  to  flop,  and  every  meal  they  make 
ferves  only*  to  overload  and  opprefs  the 
flomacb,  to  foul  and  inflame  the  blood, 
obftruft  and'  choak  all  the  capillary 
channels,  bring  on  a  heflic  fever  of  irri¬ 
tation,  that  though  it  raiie  the  fpirits  for 
the  evening,  leaves  behind  it  all  the  hor¬ 
rid  fenfations-  of  inanition  and  crapula  the 
next  morning ;  and  but  that  nature  is  fo 
kind  as  to  flop  them  in  their  career  with 
a  painful  fit  of  the  gout  or  fome  other  ill- 
nefs,  in  which  fhe  gets  a  little  refpite, 
they  would  foon  be  at  the  end  of  their 
courfe. 


Men 
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Tylen  bring  all  thefe  evils  upon  them- 
felves,  either  not  knowing  or  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  two  things ;  the  one,  that  pleafure 
is  a  coy  coquet,  and  to  be  enjoyed  muft 
not  always  be  purfued  ;  we  muft  fometimes 
be  ftill,  that  ftie  may  come  and  court  us  m 
her  turn  ;  the  other,  that  pleafure  and 
happinefs  are  as  diftinCt  things  as  riot 
-arid  enjoyment :  Befides,  pleafure  is  not 
infinite,  and  our,  fenfations  are  limited  : 
We  can  bear  but  a  certain  meafure,  and 
all  urging  beyond  it,  infallibly  brings 
pain  in  its  ftead.  Let  the  men  of  high 
experience  bear  me  teftimony  that  this  is 
true  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
wine,  mufic,  women,  and  every  fen- 
fualit}u 

Thefe  men  may  tell  me,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  made  a  very  fine  declam.ation 
againft  luxury  and  intemperance ;  but 
what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  They  de- 
fire  not  to  be  told  of" their  faults,  nor  to 
hear  difagreeable  truths  which  they  know 
already.  Have  I  no  art  and  fkiil  to  re- 
concile  health  and  luxury,  no  remedy, 

no 
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no  rare  f^cret  to  repair  and  reftore.  fenfa- 
tion  and  vigor  worn  to  rags  ?  No  Medea’s 
kettle  to  boil  anew  ?  If  not,  do  not  def- 
cribe  to  us  a  life  of  moderation,  temper¬ 
ance  and  exercife  :  It  is  not  worth  having 
upon  thefe  terms.  I  am  aware  of  the  uii- 
reafonable  expedlations  of  many,  that 
their  demand  would  rife  high,  fome  of 
them  to  be  impohible.  At  prefent  1  am 
only  fetting  forth  the  caufes ;  when  J 
come  to  talk  of  remedy,  I  will  endeavour 
to  convince  them  that  the  artificial  helps 
they  expedl  are  not  in  nature,  but  that 
there  are  in  nature  ways  and  means  by 
which  many  gouty,  broken  conftitutions, 
that  have’  been  difpaired  of,  might  be 
repaired  and  rellored  to  a  very  definable 
degree  of  health  and  enjoyment.  But 
1  muft  firf;  fay  a  word  or  two  to  the  in¬ 
temperate  or  miftaken  in  the  middle  clafs 
of  life. 

In  England  all  degrees  of  m.en  are 
furnirhed  with  the  means  of  intemperance, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  mofl 
men  -are  Intemperate,  If  they  are  lefs 
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fo  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  that  they 
have  more  virtue,  but  they  want  .the 
means  :  Their  oppreffi've  governments, 
the  precarious  (late  of  property,  and  their 
fuperftitioiis  religion,  keep  them  fo  poor 
that  luxury  is  not  in  their  power.  They  , 
have  however  this  advantage  from  it,^ 
that  they  are  much  iefs  afflicted  with 
chronic  difeafes  than  we  are.  I  verily  ' 
believe  there  are  more  gouts  in  England, 
than  in  all  the  reft  of  Europe:  .A  proof 
that  good  living  is  more  univerfal.  But  ' 
not  to  the  advocates  for  this  good  living 
do  I  wifh  to  addre'fs  myfelf ;  I  fear  they 
will  be  as  incorrigible  as  their  fuperiors 
in  higher  and  more  refined  luxury..  But 

there  are  fome  not  intemperate  from 
choice,  but  example,  habit,  cuftorn, 
miftake,  not  knowing  their  daily  diet  to 
be  unwholfome  and  produdive  of  their 
difeafes.  To  thefe  it  may  be  of  fome 
life  to  have  the  unwholfome  pointed  out, 
and  their  choice  directed  to  better  things. 
Men  of  laborious  occupations,  who  work 
in  the  open  air,  can  and  do  bear  great  ex- 
ceffes  and  much  unwholfome  died  without 

much 
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mnch  hurt  :  I  never  knew  a  fick  or  gouty 
gardener  that  was  not  a  reraarkable^fot. 
But  men  of  fedentary  trades  and  bufinefs, 
fhopkeepers  of  all  kinds,  feel  much  fooner 
and  more  heavily  the  ill  effedls  of  intem¬ 
perance  or  millaken  choice  of  their  meat 
and  drink.  Their  firft  care  therefore  ought 
to  be  not  to  add  the  difeafes  of  intempe¬ 
rance  to  thofe  of  inadtivity,  but  proporti¬ 
on  what  they  take  as  well  in  quantity  as 
in  quality  to  their  confumption.  ‘'But  let 
us  fee  how  well  they  do  this.  They  ail 

fay  they  live  iipoh  plain  things,  and  never 

♦ 

indulge  in  made  difhes  ;  but  they  will  eat 
heartily  of  a  goofe  or  duck,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fage,  onion,  pepper  and  fait, 
a  pig  with  fimilar  preparation,  and  a  hare 
with  higher  and  more  compound  feafon- 
ing.  Do  they  ever  eat  veal  without  fluf¬ 
fing,  or  even  a  leg  of  mutton  without  ca¬ 
per  fauce  If  ever  they  eat  a  (leak  or 
a  chop,  if  it  is  fometimes  without  pepper, 
I  believe  it  is  never  without  pickles,  the 
word  of  all  poifons.  They  are  furprized 
that  fuch  meals  Ihould  rife  on  their  do- 
machs  with  datulence,^  four  and  bitter  hic¬ 
cups 
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cups  and.  erudations,  which  if  they  did 
not  keep  them  down  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  wine  or  foraetimes  a  dram, 
they  v;ould  be  troubled  with  all  the  time 
of  digeilion.  If  this  method  fucceeds 
fo  far  as  to  quiet  their  ilomachs  for  the 
prefent,  th<^y  go  on  with  it,  regardlefs  or 
ignorant  of  future  and  diftant  confequen- 
ces.  Thus  are  thefe  (harp,  harfh,  and  in¬ 
flammatory  things  forced  out  of  the  flo- 
mach  into  the  blood,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  dilute  and  fubdue,  or  reject  them, 
and  the  fuperfluous  load  they  bring  along 
with  them.  And  thus  is  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  difeafe,  that  appears  when 
thefe  acrid  and  fiery  particles  are  accumu*^ 
lated  into  the  blood  to  a  certain  degree. 

There  are  others  whofe  pretenfions  to 
plain  diet  may  feem  better  founded,  but 
who  neverthelefs  eat  and  are  very  fond  of 
things  unwholfome,  and  very  unfit  for 
men  of  fedentary  lives,  fuch  as  faked  and 
fmoaked  fieQi  and  fifh  of  all  kinds,  hams, 
tongues,  heavy  flour  puddings,  toafted 
cheefe,  &:c.  all  which  are  of  fuch  hard 

and 
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and  indUToIuble  texture,  that  they  never 
diffolve  well  in  the  ftomach  of  a  plov/- 
man  ;  The  fame  fait,  feafoning,  and 
fmoke,  which  harden  and  preferve  them, 
from  putrefaddon  before  they  are  eaten, 
keep  them  from  diffolution  afterwards,  fq. 
that  they  never  are  digefted  at  all ;  nor 
is  it  pollible  any  good  nouridiment  Hioiild 
ever  come  from  them  :  The  fairs  they  con¬ 
tain  are  indeed  melted  in  the  inteflinal 
juices,  and  get  into  the  bjood,  producing, 
in  the  beft  conftitutions,  thofe  tettery,. 
itchy,  or  fcaly  eruptions,  commonly,  but' 
very  eireoneoufly,  called  thefcurvy,  which 
is  quite  another  kind  of  difeafe.  To  this 
kind  of  food  is  owing  the  bacj,^  health  of 
country  people,  and  their  children's  rickety 
heads  and  limbs,  and  big  and  haid  bellies. 

Another  capital  miflake  many  people 
fall  into,  who  in  other  refpedfs  are  very 
moderate  in  their  diet,  is,  that  the  flcfh- 
meat  they  eat  is  alv/ays  over-done ;  if 
boiled  too  much,  the  juices  are  loif  ;  if 
over-roaRed,  fried,  or  broiled,  the  action 
of  the  fire,  continued  too  long,  changes 
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the  mild  animal  fiefh  into  fomething  of 
another-  quality  ;  the  fat  is  made  bitter 
and  rancid,  which  fire  will  always  do  by 
the  fweetefl  oil ;  and  the  fcorched  out- 
fide  of  the  lean  dry  and  acrimonious: 
the  lefs  therefore  all  flefh-meat  undergoes 
the  power  of  fire,  the  milder  and  whol- 
fomer  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
recommend  the  cuftoms  of  Cannibals  or 
beads  of  prey,  that  devour  animals  alive: 
-But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  firfl  are 
free  from  our  difeafes,  and  the  other 
amazingly  ftrong  and  vigorous.  VCe  may 
learn  this  from  them  at  lead,  that  our 
meat  cannot  be  the  wholfomer  for  being, 
as  fome  call  it,  thoroughly  done  ;  and 
that  we  fhould  learn  to  like  it  with  fome 
of  its  red  juices  unfpoiled  by  the  fire. 
Upon  this  principle  the  Englifh  cookery 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  French,  who 
dew  and  road  to  rags;^  and  of  Englifh 
cookery  broiling  mud  be  the  bed. 

This  leads  me  to  another  obfervation, 
which  perhaps  none  but  phyficians,  or 
thofe  who  have  dudied  well  the  nature 
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of  man  and  his  aliments,  are  able  to 
make.  It  is  this  ;  That  man  being  born 
to  devour  mod  of  the  fruits  and  animals 
of  the  earth  aud  water,  there  ought  to  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  animal  and  vege- 
table  fubdances  in  his  food  v  the  animal 
tending  fpontaneoudy  to  putrefadlion,  the 
vegetable  corredting  that  tendancy  from 
going  too  far :  Thus  from  the  due  mixture 
of  both  qualities  refults  that  neutral 
property,  equally  didant  from  acid  as 
alkali,  that  is  edentially  neceflltry  to  pro^ 
duce  good  blood.  This  is  fo  mahifed, 
that  whofoever  will  obferve  attentively  may 
fee,  whenever  either  of  thefe  prevails  in 
the  body,  there  is  fo  drong  a  defire  and 
longing  for  things  of  the  other  'fort,  as 
W'ell  as  pleafing  fenfation  in  the  palate 
and  domach  when  they  are  taken,  as 
plainly  indicates  the  natural  want.  Let  a 
man  have  lived  long  upon  flefh-meat 
wholly,  he  will  have  a  mod  eager  appe¬ 
tite  for  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  .if  kept 
too  long  without  them,  as  in  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  have  lived  fome  time  at 
fea,  will  grow  fick  of  the  real  feurvy  • 
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but  if  before  they  are  too  far  gone  they*' 
reach  the  lard,  they  will  eat  the  firfl  com¬ 
mon  grafs  they  can  come  at  with  more 
avidity  than  a  horfe  or  an  ox,  and  be  per- 
fedly  cured  by  it.  In  like  manner  they 
who  have  lived  long  upon  vegetables 
(which  regimen  is  often  preferibed  to  in¬ 
valids,  efpecially  in  the  gout)  will  have 
\ 

great  craving  for  flefh-meat.  We  ought 
to  learn  from  all  this  to  attend  diligently 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  ballance  the 
mixture  with  due  proportion,  not  only 
that  our  vitals  may  have  the  lefs  labor  in 
preparing  and  making  our  juices  fit  for 
rourifhment,  but  to  prevent  the  difeafes 
that  are'  peculiar  to  the  predominancy  of 
either.  And  here  I  may  obferve,  that  the 
error  of  moft  men’s  diet  in  every  clafs 
of  life  is,  that  the  acid,  crude  and  aufiere, 
almofi  always  abound  ;  not  that  they  do 
not  eat  fiefh-meat  enough,  but  they  fpoil 
it  in  tire  preparation  and  cookery,  chang¬ 
ing  its  animal  nature  into  fomethirg  worfe 
than  vegetable,  Aaking  off  entirely  all  its 
tendency  to  diffolution  and  putrefadtion 
by  faking,  fmoking,  pickling,  porting, 

and 
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and  preferving  things  that  in  their  own" 
finnple  nature  would  foon  corrupt  and 
diffolve  ;  but  by  thefe  preparations  are 
hardened  and  ^embalmed  to  keep  for 
years  like  mummies.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  every  kind  of  made  difhes  ;  the 
falts,  fpices,  hot  herbs,  and  acids,  with 
which  they  are  feafoned  and  compounded, 
preferve  and  harden  them  to  keep  for 
ever-  the  fauces •  and  gravies  they  fwim^ 
in  have  the  fame  efFe(5l  as  fo  much  pickle. 

4 

The  things  we  feed  on  ought  all  to  be 
in  a  perifhable  flate,  or  they  will  never 
furnifli  the  materials  of  good  blood  ;  and- 
whatever  is  hardened  or  feafoned  fo  as  to 
keep  long  before  it  be  eaten,  ought  not  to 
be  eaten  at  all,  for  it  will  never  dilTolve  in 
the  ftomach. 

The  nature  of  mod  chronic  difeafes, 
and  their  fiifl;  fymptom,  heartburn,  as  it 
is  corhmonly  called,  plainly  fhew’  the  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe  to  be'acid  crudity  prevailing, 
in  the  juices  ;  producing  coagulations, - 
concretions  and  obdrudlions  of  various 
kinds  5  all  which  are  very  manifcft  in  the 
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gout,  rheum atlfm,  ftone,  and  rnofl:  ner¬ 
vous  cafes :  The  remedies  alfo,  that  fome- 
tim.es  relieve  and  palliate,  confirm  this; 
fuch  as  the  volatile  alkalies,  hartfhorn, 
fait  ammoniac,  teflaceous  powders,  fope, 
&:c.  '  Many  may  be  furprized  at  this, 
and  fay  it  cannot  be  ;  for,  though  they 
have  thefe  difeafes,  they  take  little  or  no 
acids  :  But  there  are  many  things  they 
take  that  are  acefcent,  that  is,  liable  to 
become  acid,  efpecially  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach.  This  they  are  not  aware 
of ;  but  they  are  in  their  nature  much 
more  prejudicial  than  things  already 
four ;  for,  befides  that  people  take  not 
thefe  in  any  quantity,  the  acefcent  never 
became  four  but  by  the  act  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which,  being  rajfed  in  the  flomach, 
which  ought  never  to  happen,  produce 
flrange  tumults,  wind,  vapor,  gas,  that 
is  that  fume  arifing  from  fermenting  li¬ 
quors  of  any  kind,  which  has  been  known 
fometimes  to  kill  at  a  ilroke.  It  may 
here  be  neceffary  to  enumerate  fome  of 
thofe  things  called  acefcent.  There  are 
fweets  of  every  kind,  puddings,  cakes, 
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paftry,  creams,  confedions,  8;:c.  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing  made  of  flour,  efpecially  fer¬ 
mented  in  bread  in  particular,  fo  far  from 
being  the  wholefome  thing  many  ima¬ 
gine,  is  not  only  unwholefome  by  its  acef- 
cency,  but,  by  the  flrong  ferment  it 
contains,  it  forces  into  fermentation  every 
thing  capable  of  it,  that  it  meets  with  in 
the  flomach*  :  the  bred  of  London  I 
fear  is  particularly  fo ;  partly  by  being 
robbed  of  its  bran,  which  in  fome  degree 
would  foften  and  corredl  it,  but  chiefly  by 
having  in  it,  befides  the  ufual  ferment,  a 
great  quantity  of  four  alum,  moft  abfurd- 
,  ly  added  to  make  it  unnaturally  white  §, 

\ 

*  Whoever  requires  proof  of  this,  may  have  it 
by  the  following  experiment  :  Put  a  common  toafb 
into  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  hand  fix  or 
eight  hours  near  the  fire,  fo  as  to  be  kept  in  the 
heat  of  the  human  ftomach,  and  it  will  be  four  as 
vihegar. 

§  To  be  convinced  of  this,  boil  a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  London  bread  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  make  it  thick  as  gruel.  Let  it  hand  to  fubfide  ; 
pour  off  the  clear,  and  boil  away  all  the  water  i 
the  allum  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 
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In  this  light  v/e  muft  alfo  confider  moft 

% 

forts  of  feafonings,.  ftuffings,  forced-meats, 
and  compound  fauces.  But  the  greateft 
acefeent,  or  rather  bane  of  all,  high  and 
low,  rich  or  otherwife,  whoever  they  are 
that  take  it  confl;antly,  is  wine  ;  wine 
alone  produces  more  difeafes  than  all  the 
other  caufes  put  together.  Ail  men  allow 
that  wiue  taken  to  excefs  is  hurtful  :  they 
fee  the  'immediate  evils  that  follow  •,  but 
diftant  efFedls,  that  require  more  attentive 
and  deducive  obfervation,  very  few  fee  or 
believe  ;  and,  judging  from  prefect  and 
agreeable  feelings,  they  fay,  that  a  little 
wine  is  wL-olefome,  and  good  for  every 
one,  and  accordingly  take  it  every  day, 
give  it  their  children,  and  teach  them  to 
like  it  by  debauching  their  natural  tafle  in 
the  earliefl  Infancy  :  thus  they  come  to  re- 
lifh  it  by  habit,  and  to  be  uneafy  without 
it,  like  fnufF-takers  without  their  tobacco  : 
the  want  is  equally  habitual  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  in  both  cafes-  for  the  ftomach  wants 
wine  no  more  than  the  nofe  does  fnufF ; 
the  immediate  fenfation  of  both,  after  a 
little  ufe,  is  pleafant  j  but  the  remote  ef¬ 
fect 
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fed  of  the  wine  taken  conftantiy  infinitely 
more  pernicious  than  the  fnuff  This 
hurts  the  nofe  only  ;  the  other  accumu¬ 
lating  a  little  indigeftion  every  day,  cor¬ 
rupts  all  the  juices  of  the  body  mod  ef- 
fentially.  And  though  it  be  often  taken 
with  a  view  to  promote  digefdon  and  af- 
fid  the  operations  of  the  domach,  it  ma- 
nifefily  does  harm  to  both.  Indead  of 
digeding  and  diHolving,  it  hardens,  and 
prevents  didblution,  and  crudles  and  cor¬ 
rupts  the  milky  chyle  and  fird  juices 
produced  from  our  food.  It  warms  in¬ 
deed  and  dimulates  the  domach  to  great¬ 
er  exertion  than  is  natural  or  necefiary, 
and  thereby  enables  it  to  difcharge  its 
contents  the  (boner;  whence  that  agreea¬ 
ble  feel  of  warmth  and  comfort  from  its 
immediate  adion.  But  by  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  adion  it  forces  our  food  out  of 
the  domach  too  Toon,  before  it  is  foften- 
ed,  dilTolved,  and  propeily  prepared, 
and  fends  it  into  the  bowels  crude,  hard, 
and  audere,  in  that  date  to  be  carried  in¬ 
to  the  blood,  there  to  produce  every  kind 
of  diieafe.  Whatever  therefore  the  advo¬ 
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cates  for  a  little  wine  every  day  may 
think,  or  argue  in  favor  of  it  ;  they  are 
moft  undoubtedly  in  a  very  great  error, 
and  it  were  certainly  much  better  and 
'fafer  to  drink  a  bottle  and  get  a  little  mer¬ 
ry  once  a  week,  drinking  water  only  or 
fmall  beer  at  all  other  times :  in  which 
interval  nature  might  totally  fubdue  it  and 
recover  intirely.  Water  is  the  only  li¬ 
quor  nature  knows  of  or  has  provided  for 
all  animals  ;  and  whatever  nature  gives 
us,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  is  beft  and 
fafert  for  us.  Accordingly  we  fee  that 
when  we  have  committed  any  exceffes  or 
miilakes  of  any  kind,  and  fufFer  from 
them,  it  is  w^ater  that  relieves.  Hence 
the  chief  good  of  Bath,  Spa,  and  many 
other  medicinal  waters,  -efpecially  to  hard 
drinkers.  It  is  the  element  that  dilutes 
and  carries  off  crudities  and  indigeftions,. 
&c.  the  mineral  virtues  they  contain  may 
make  them  tolerable  to  the  ftomach  in 
their  palTage,  but  do,  as  I  believe,  little 
more  in  the  body  ,  it  is  the  water  that 
cures.  Wine,-  if  it  be  not  one  of  our 
own  inventions,  was  given  us  as  a  cor¬ 
dial 
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dial  in  ficknefs,  wearinefs,  forrovv,  and 
old  age,  and  a  moll  falutary  charm 
it  would  be  for  moil  of  thefe'  evils,  did 
we  not  exhaiiil  its  power  by  daily  ufe 
and  inilead  of  taking  it  as  fuch,  drink  it 
up  as  common  draught  in  youth  and 
health  to  make  us  mad.  I  know  tin's  is 
a  very  tender  topic  to  touch  upon,  and 
too  favourite  a  pleafure  to  argue  againil 
with  any  reafonable  hope  of  ^convincing  ; 
moil  men  having  fo  indulged  themfelves 
in  this  bewitching  habit,  that  they  think 
they  cannot 'live  without  a  little  wine 
every  day,  and  their  very  exiilence  de¬ 
pends  upon  it  ;  their  ftomachs  require 
it,  nature  calls  for  it,  St.  Paul  advifes  it, 
it  muil  be  good.  Thus  men  catch  at 
every  ihadow  of  an  argument  that 
favours  their  inclinations.  St.  Paul  advif- 
es  it  as  a  medicine  fometimes,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  every  day.  'There  is  no  medi¬ 
cine  I  know  of,  that,  taken  every  day, 
will  not  either  ceafe  to  a6l  intirely,  or  by 
ading  too  much  do  harm.  It  will  be 
faid  that  many  drink  wine  every  day 
without  gout,  Hone,  or  any  difeafe  at 
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all  in  confequence  of  it.  I  believe  not 
many,  or  I  (liould  know  feme  of  them. 
If  any  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  bear  it  to  old 
age  unhurt,  they  muft  be  very  adive  as 
well  as  ftrong  to  fubdue  it.  But  I  have 
noxliing  to  fay  to  thefe ;  my  bufinefs  is 
with  invalids  who  complain,  and  certainly 
ought  not  to  meafure  conflitutions  with 
thofe  above  their  match.  The  fame  ar¬ 
guments  will  'hold  equally  in  favor  of 
every  other  bad  habit.  Your  nofe  will 
want  its  fnuff,  your  palate  its  fpices ; 
and  'when  the  fahiion  was  for  women  to 
be  fmall  waifted,  their  galled  fides  grown 
callous  by  the  long  compreflion  of  'the 
flays  wanted  their  fupport.  Nature,  like 
a  true  female,  cries  out  at  the  firft  vio¬ 
lence,  but  fubmits  in  time,  is  reconciled, 
and  grows  fond  of  the  ravidier.  But  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophers,  to  diflin- 
guilli  carefully  between,  the  real  wants 
of  nature  and  the  artificial  calls  of  habit ; 
and  when  we  find  thefe  begin  to  hurt  us, 
we  ought  to  make  the  utmoft  prefer ving 
efforts  to  break  the  enchantment  of  bad 

cufloms  y  and  though  it  cell  us  fome  un- 
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cafy  fenfatloiis  at  firft,  we  mufl  bear 
them  patiently  •  they  will  not  kill;  and 
a  very  little  time  will  reconcile  us  to  bet¬ 
ter  modes  of  life. 

There  is  another  capital  midake  many 
labor  under  in  the  choice  of  their  wine, 
preferring  the  flrong,  hot  and  coarfe  forts, 
Madeira,  Port,  Mountain,  &c.  to  the 
milder,  more  elegant,  and  certainly  iefs 
unwholefjme  French  and  Italian  vvines, 
accounting  them  better  for  the  domach, 
and  good  againd  wind,  &g.  My  obfer- 
vation  has  been  that  they  who  ufe  thefe 
{Irong  domach  wines  to  cure  v/ind  are 
never  free  from  it,  and  all  the  gouty  dif- 
orders  of  indigedion.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
well  be  otherwife  ;  for  there  is  notiiinn:  fo 
repugnairt  to  natural  uigedion  as  the  ufe 
of  thefe  drong  liquors,  which,  indead  of 
dilfolving,  harden  every  thing  ^  and  thus, 
for  ever,  wdien  the  fird  warmth  is  gone 
off,  leave  a  ciapulary,  crude,  four  load 
of  yederday  to  ferment,  fret,  and  initate 
the  domach  and  bow- els  every  day. 
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Thus  have  1  endeavoured  to  point  out 
'two  of  the  tiuej  primary,  capital  caufes 
of  the  gout,  and  mofl  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes  ;  and  mofl  fincerely  wifh  that  what 
'1  have  faid  may  engage  thofe  whom  it 
moftly  concerns,  the  gouty,  the  infirm 
and  valetudinary  of  every  clafs,  to  ob- 
ferve,  refledf,  and  think  for  themfelves 
upon  the  hints  1  have  thrown  out  ;  in 
which  light  what  1  have  faid,  muft  be 
confidered  rather  than  as  logical  or  de- 
monflrative  proof.  I  knov/  the  reafoning 
and  arguments  may  be  much  improved 
and  carried  farther,  and  if  I  had  more 
■leifure  I  might  have  attempted  it :  but 
1  am  well  aware  of  the  un  fur  mountable 
difficulty  of  convincing  men  againff  their 
will  by  any  arguments  at  all.  1  chufe 
therefore  at  prefen t  to  invite  them  to  felf- 
convidion  from  their  own  cbfervations 
and  experience.  I  flatter  they  will  find  it 
well  worth  their  pains  to  reafon  a  little 
more  than  they  do  with  and  for  them¬ 
felves;  and  it  will  be  a  great  point  gained 
for  them,  if  it  turn  their  milled  opinions 
from  all  that  imaginary  power  of  reflo- 

ring 
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ring  health  in  any  of  that  multitude  of 
ridiculous  and  moft  truly  contemptible 
medicines,  that  are  daily  obtruded  upon 
the  public,  with  endlefs  lies  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  by  a  fet  of  the  poorefl;, 
raofl:  ignorant  and  paultry  rogues  in  the 
nation  ;  and  engage  their  attention  to 
their  true  remedy,  a  right  inflituion  of 
life.  In  judging  of  which,  if  they  find 
themfelves  unequal  to  the  taflt,  they  may 
be  aififted  by  men  of  ikill,'  abilities 
and  honeily,. 

< 

Of  VEXATION. 

* 

IC  O  M  E  now  to  the  laft  general  caufe 
of  chronic  difeafes.  Vexation.  A  very 
fruitful  parent  of  many  bodily  evils, 
producing  general  difeafes  of  inanition, 
much  more  difficult,  not  only  to  be  cured, 
but  relieved,  than  thofe  we  fuffer  either- 
from  indolence  or  intemperance.  But  as 
it  is  not  fo  common  a  caufe  of  the  gout 
as  the  other  two,  it  may  not  be  neceffary 

G  2  to 
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to  confider  it  very  minutely  at  prefent* 

I  iliall  not  therefore  enter  deeply  into 
the  reafons  of  metaphyfical  conjedure, 
nor  run  wild  after  my  own  conceits,  or 
theirs  who  have  gone  aftray  before  me, 
in  gueiTing  at  the  incomprehenfible  union 
of  foul  and  body,  and  their  mutual  pow¬ 
ers  of  adling  upon  each  other,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  obferving  only,  what 
may 'be  of  feme  ufe,  that  every  great  de¬ 
gree  of  vexation,  whether  in  the  (liape  of 
anger,  envy,  refentment,  difeontent  or 
forrow,  has  moil  deftrudlive  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  upon  the,  vitals  of  the  body, 
w’hether  fudden  and  violent,  or  fiow  and 
iafling  long. 

The  firil  immediate  effedl  of  violent 
grief  or  vexation  is  to  take  off  the  adlion 
of  the  ilomach  intirely.  Let  us  fuppofe 
a  man,  in  the  befl:  health,  the  higheft 
good  humor  and  fpirits,  as  well  as  good 
fcomach,  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  bis 
friends,  receives  fuddenly  fome  very  af- 
{fidling  news.  Inftantly  his  appetite  is 
gone,  and  he  can  neither  eat  nor  fwallow 

a  morfel.  Let  the  fame  thing  happen 

after 
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after  he  has  made  a  hearty  chearfal  mea!,, 
as  fuddenly  the  adlion  of  his  iliomacb,, 
the  whole  power  of  digeilion  is  cut  oft 
totally,  as  if  it  were  become  paralytic  ; 
and  what  he  has  eaten  lies  a  mod  oppref- 
five  load.  Perhaps  as  the  excels  of  weak- 
nefs  is  often  convullion,  it  may  be  rejedt- 
ed  by  a  violent  vomit,  or  do  greater  mif- 
chief.  For  which  reafon  fuch  drokes  of  ' 
diffrefs  are  lefs  hurtful  received  upon  an 
empty  than  a  full  flomacb.  But  why  is 
this  ?  what  connexion  is  there  between 
a  piece  of  bad  news  and  a  man’s  domach' 

I 

full  or  empty  ?  whatever  the  caufe  be,, 
the  effedl  is  certain  and  invariable.  Is  it 
becaufe  the  animal  fpirits,  or  the  adbon 
of  the  nerves,  whatever  be  tlie  fecret 
caufe  of  their  power,  is  called  od^  to  fup- 
ply  'and  dipport  the  tumultuous  agitation 
of  the  brain  and  the  domach,  with  all 
its  appendages  and  their  fecretions,  is  left 
powerlefs  and  paralytic,  and  mud  tlicre- 
fore  either  adt  covulftvely  or  not  at  all 

Befides  this  pernicious  ededl  of  per¬ 
verting  the  natural  adfion  of  the  domach 
and-  intedines,  the  v/hole  circulation  of 
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the  blood  is  difturbed.  The  contraclion 
and  dilation  of  the  heart,  that  is,  the 
-alternate  action  by  which  it  opens  to 
receiv^e  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and 
clofes  again  to  force  it  out  through  the 
arteries  ;  which  operation  ought  to  be  as 
true  and  certain  as  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  are  broken  and  uneven  :  the 
heart  flatters,  palpitates  ;  now  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  blood  and  in  danger  of  fuffo- 

o 

cation,  now  receives  none  at  all  :  confe- 
quently  all  the  fecretions  mufl:  be  as  irre¬ 
gular,  fome  of  the  glands  receiving  too 
abundant  a  fupply  that  either  hurries 
through,  or  opprefles  and  overpowers 
them,  others  none  at  all.  Hence  that 
hafty  gufliing  of  pale  limpid  urin  in 
amazing  quantities,  thofe  fudden  burfls  of 
unmeaning  tears  :  fometimes  great  dry- 
nefs  and  choaking  thirff,  fometimes  the 
overflowing  of  tlie  mouth  with  water 
inftead  of  faliva,  and  many  other  nervous 
and  hyflerical  affedions,  fits,  fyncope, 
epilepfy,  &c.  all  which  indicate  the  gveat- 
cft  tumults  and  perturbations  in  the  in- 
mofl  recefles  of  the  nervous  and  vital 
frame.  Many  kinds  of  difeafe  have 

fprung 
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fprung  from  this  fountain,  of  fuch  unac» 
countably  horrid  and  terrifying  appearan¬ 
ces,  that  formerly  they  could  no  other  wife 
account  for  them  but  by  the  malefice  of 
forcery,  and  the  immediate  poffellion  of 
devils. 

In  flower,  more  filent,  but  longer  con¬ 
tinued  grief,  the  efFeC\s  are  fimilar,  but 
not  fo  violent.  Many  little  flirokes  re¬ 
peated  will  do  the  fame  thing  in  time 
that  a  great  blow  does  at  once.  The 
fundlion  of  the  ftomach  will  be  more 
-gently  diflurbed  and  perverted,  its  juices 
vitiated,  and  all  its  contents  will  for  ever 
turn  four,  bitter  or  rancid;  fo  that  no 
mild  milky  chyle,  or  whofefome  material 
of  nourifhment,  can  ever  come  into  the 
blood.  The  patient  mud:  languiffi  with 
cachedtic  inanition,  univerfal  bad  habit 
of  body,  or  pine  and  wafle  v/ith  ^atrophy, 
the  want  of  nourifhing  fupply ;  v/hence 
arile  complications  of  various  difeafes 
fucceeding  each  other  always  from  bad  to 
v/orfe :  And  unlefs  he  can  fubdue  his 
anxiety,  and  reftore  peace  of  mind,  he 

mud: 
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mufl:  in'  time  fink  under  it,  and  die,  as 
It  is  faid  of  a  broken  heart,.  - 

j 

Whoever  vexes  long,  mufl:'  certainly 
v^ant  nouriiliment ;  for,  befides  the  dif- 
turbed  ftate  of  the  flomach,  its  broken, 
appetite  and  bad  digeftion,  from  whence 
what  fupply  there  is  mufl  come  not  only 
ill-prepared,  but  vitiated  into  the  blood 
there  can  be  no  fleep  in  this  Hate  of 
mind  The  perturbed  fpirit  cannot  refl  ; 
and  it  is, in  fleep  that  all  nourilhment  is 
performed,  and  the  finer  parts  of  the 
body,  chafed  and  worn  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  are  repaired  and  refiored  to 
their  natural  vigor.  While  we  are  aw^ake 
this  cannot  fo  well  be  done  ;  becaufe 
the  inceiTant  adlion  of  the  body  or  mind, 
being  always  partial  and  irregular,  pre¬ 
vents  that  equal  diflribution  of  the  blood 
to  all  parts  alike,  from  vdiich  each  fibre 
and  filament  receives  that  fhare  or  por¬ 
tion  that  fuits  it  befl.  In  fleep,  when  it 
is  quiet  and  natural,  all  the  mufcles  of 
the  body,  that  is,  ail  its  active  powers 
that  are  fubje^l  to  our  will,  are  lulled  to 
reft,,  compofed  and  relaxed  into  a  genial 

tern- 
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temporary  kind  of  palfy,  that  leaves  not 
the  lead  obilru£tion  or  hindrance  of  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  to  every  atom.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  pulfe  is  always  flower  and 
more  equal,  the  refpiration  deeper  and 
more  regular,  and  the  fame  degree  of 
vital  warmth  dhfured  alike  through  every 
part ;  fo  that  the  extrerneties  are  equally 
warm  with  the  heart. 

% 

Vexation  operating  in  this  manner 
upon  the  organs  of  digedion  and  concoc¬ 
tion,  and  didurbing  and  obdruding  the 
natural  progrefs  of  nutrition,  muft 'often 
produce-  diteafes  fimilar  to  thofe  of  long- 
continued  intemperance ;  its  fird  effecd 
being  indigedion  with  all  its  fymptoms, 
wind,  erudation,  heart-burn,  hiccup,  6rc. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  it  fhould  fome- 
times  bring  on  a  fit  of  gout,  which,  as 
1  have  faid,  is  manifedly  a  'difeafe  of 
crudity  and  indigedion ;  and  often  the 
gout  in  the  domach  and  bowels.  Indeed 
mod  cold,  crude  colics  are  of  this  kind. 
Schirrous  concretions  will  alfo  be  formed 
in  the  fpleen,  liver,  glands  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  throughout  the  whole  fydem  of 

the 
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the  belly.  Many  of  thefe  indarated' tu¬ 
mours  will  appear  outwardly,  fo  as  to  be 
felt  by  the  hand  ;  thefe  in  time  will  dege¬ 
nerate  into  cancers  and  cancerous  ulcera¬ 
tions,  and  many  fatal  evils,  not  the  lead 
of  which  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  fufFer  a  long  time  before  he 
dies. 

All  the  pafTions  when  they  are  inordi¬ 
nate  may  have  injurious  effedls  upon  the 
vital  frame  :  Exceilive  joy  has  fometimieS' 
given  a  fatal  blow,  and  fudden  binds  of 
laughter  done  great  mifchiefs,  efpecially 
to  delicate  or  v/eakly  people, ‘who  have 
often  been  thrown  into  fpafms,  cramps, 
convulfions,  hyderic  fits,  and  haemorrhages 
by  them.  But  as  I  think  the  word  Vexa¬ 
tion  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  paf- 
fions  that-  hurt  us  mod:,  and  mean  not  to 
make  a  metaphyfical  enquiry  about  them, 
it  is  needlefs  to  be  particular  upon  each. ' 
It  may  fuffice  to  have  diewn  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  remote  influence  of  vexation  upon, 
the  human  body. 

What- 


■I 
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Whatever  men  may  think  of  their  di'f- 
eafes,  their  Ibange  fymptoms  and  appear¬ 
ances,  and  their  unaccountable  caufes, 
thefe  are  the  three  original  great  fources 
of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  mankind  ;  Vv^'hich 
1  have  endeavoured  to  fet  forth  and  explain 
in  fo  familiar  a  manner,  that  I  hope  I  have 
been  perfedly  intelligible  to  every  one  who 
will  venture  to  think  and  judge  for  him- 
felf.  To  fuch  rational  people  only  I  ad- 
drefs  myfelf ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  the  better,  I  have  furniilied  thefe 
bints  and  obfervations,  v/hich  may  be  ex¬ 
tended,  improved  and  applied  to  particu¬ 
lar  cafes.  I  want  not,  nor  willi  to  obtrude 
my  ideas  upon  any  man,  however  war¬ 
ranted  I  may  think  m}felf  from  the  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  of  my  wliole  life : 
My  principle  aim  has  been  only  to  make 
men  flop  a  little  in  their  career  and  con- 
fider  w;th  themfeives  whether  it  may  not 
be  impOiTible  for  them,  to  Le  miftaken, 
even  in  that  courfe  of  diet  aftd  thofe  ha¬ 
bits  of  life  which  they  never  fufpeded. 
If  they  are  ill,  and  for  any  time,  there 
mud;  be  a  more  fubllantial  caufe  for  it, 

Then 
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then  they  are  in  general  willing  to  allovy. 

It  is  not  always  catching  cold,  for  we  do 
not  catch  cold  fo  often  as  we  think  we 
do ;  and  when  a  healthy,  robuft  perfon 
takes  cold,  which  can  happen  but  rarely, 
if  this  be  the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  it  can¬ 
not  lafl;  long.  But  the  truth  is,  when  the 
crudity,  fuperfiuity  and  acrimony  of  an  in¬ 
dolent,  intemperate  life,  have  accumulated 

to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  us  fick,  then 
/ 

we  fay  we  have  taken  cold,  or  complain 
of  a  bad  confutation,  v/h.en  we  have 
fpoiled  perhaps  a  very  good  one  ;  or  with 
Sydenham,  that  the  epidemic  confciiution 
of  the  air  has  infedled  us,  or  that  this  or 
tliat  trifle  has  difagreed.  I  am  fully  and 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  whoever  will  re- 
fledV  with  fome  degree  of  intelligence 
and  fanity,  be  jiifl:  to  himfelf,  ar.d  can¬ 
did  with  his  phyfician,  will  in  general  be 
able  to  trace  his  compiaii3ts  and  difeafes 
up  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  caufes. 
And  whoever  does  this,  muff  infallibly 
'  fee  how^  vain  and  idle  all  his  hopes  and  - 
expedlations  of  lafling  remedy  and  efta- 
bliflied  health  mu  ft  be  from  any  kind 
of  quacks,  medicines,  or  indeed  the  corn- 


corn- 
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mon  and  too  general  practice  of  phyfic, 
when  the  whole  is  reded  upon  fomething 
given  to  fwallow'  j  how  inadequate  the 
means  are  to  the  end  propofed  and  hoped 
for  ;  how  ill  vomiting  and  purging  can 
fupply  the  place  of  temperance-,  bleeding, 
bliilring  and  all  artificial  evacuation,  of 
activity  cordials  and  opium,’  of  peace 
of  mind.  Is  not’  this  to  fill  the  body  ^ 
with  harfh  and  unwhoifome  juices,  and 
then  tear  it  to  pieces  to  get  them  out 
again  ?  To  make  artificial  holes  and  fores 
in  the  fkin,  to  renew  the  blood  and  dif- 
chargc  fuperfiuities,  indead  of  employing 
mufcular  motion  to  rub  off  and  grind 
down  all  the  acrimony  of  angular  aculeat- 
ed  particles,  and  make  them  fmooth  and 
round,  and  eafily  divifible  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  intoxication  and  dupefadlion  to  take 
off  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and  leave  the  caufe 
where  it  was,  or  fix  it  fader  ?  Can  any 
reafonable  perfon  hope  for  health  or  long 
life  by  any  of  thefe  unnatural  methods, 
v/hen  thefe  only  aie  employed  ?  Let  him 
look  round  among  his  neighbours  and 
•acquaintance,  and  tell  me  whether,  not 
only  all  the  gouty  but  iheumatic,  colic- 
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ky,  jaundiced,  paralytic,  dropfical  people 
he  has  ever  feen,  are  not  either  always 
fo,  or  by  fits  fo  ,  and  whether  thofe  re¬ 
turning  paroxyfms  or  fits  of  thefe  difor- 
ders  do  not  always  grow  worfe  and  worfe, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  medication  and  quac¬ 
kery,  till  a  complication  or  apoplexy 
comes  on,  that  at  lafl,  though  long  before 
their  time,  puts  an  end  to  their  miferable 
lives.  Thefe  evils  are  confidered  as  the 
inheritance  of  human  nature,  unavoidable 
and  incurable,  and  fubmitted  to,  in  abfo- 
lute  defpair ;  though  there  has  not  one 
rational  attempt,  that  1  know  of,  ever 
yet  been  made  to  remedy  them  in  ear- 
neft.  All  the  methods  hitherto  employed 
'have  only  been  to  relieve,  and  thofe  often 
fo  pernicioufiy,  that  the  future  health  has 
been  facrificed  to  obtain  prefent  relief  or 
eafe.  This  mufl  for  ever  be  the  caufe 
when  in  chronic  cafes  it  is  obtained  by  art, 
and  nature  has  no  (hare  ^  where  the  phy- 
fician  does  all,  and  the  patient  nothing 
for  himfelf. 


Of 
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Of  the  Cure  of  the  Gout  and  all  other 
Chronic  Difeafes^  and  the  Repair  of 
a  broken  Conjlitution, 

T_T  A  V  I  N  G  fet  forth  the  real  caiifes 
i  -L  of  the  gout,  and  all  its  congenial 
difeafes,  I  come  now  to  the  mod  eflen- 
tial  part,  to  adminifler  all  poffible  com¬ 
fort  to  thofe  whom  great  pain  and  long 
fuffering  may  have  made  attentive  and 
docile,  and  willing  to  take  health  upon 
the  terms  it  is  poiiible  to  have  it.  To  the 
young  and  voluptuous,  who  are  yet  in 
their  cai’eer,  and  declare  for  a  fliort  life 
and  a  merry  one,  I  have  nothing  to  fay 
but  this,  that  a  fhort  life  is  very  feldom  a 
merry  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  is  generally 
made  up  of  a  few  years  of  riotous  plea- 
fure  without  happinefs,  to  be  feverely  paid 
for  by  as  many  more  of  pain,  ficknefs, 
regret  and  defpair. 

I  have  fhewn  that  the  gout  is  not  he- 
reditary,  nor  inherent  in  our  conftituti- 

H  a  ons. 
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ons,  but  produced  by  the  dally  accumu¬ 
lations  of  indigefted,  unfubdued  acrimo¬ 
ny  and  fuperfliiity,  which,  when  they  a- 
bound  to  a.  certain  degree,  muft  end  ei¬ 
ther  in  a  fir  of  the  gout,  or  fome  other 
difeafe,  according  to  the  confiitution,  as 
long  as  any  vigor  is  left  in  the  body  ; 
for  nature  will  for  ever  free  or  endeavour 
to  free  irfelf,  and  purge  the  blood  of  its 
impurities  by  gout,  by  fever,  by  pain  of 
one  kind  or  other,  that  takes  off  the  ap¬ 
petite,  and  for  a  time  giv^es  refpite,  and 
prevents  the  pouring  in  of  more  and  more 
enemies  to  difturb  its  operations,  and  make 
it  ineffeduak  Thus  young  people,  af¬ 
ter  a  fit  of  gout  is  happily  and  well  gone 
off,  are  as  free  from  it,  as  if  they  had 
never  had  it ;  and  if  they  would  take 
warning  and  be  careful  not  to  breed  it  a- 
gain,  moft  certainly  would  for  ever  re¬ 
main  free.  How  abfurd  therefore,  how 
rediculoufly  ignorant  mud  be  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  the  gout  in  futuro  by  me¬ 
dicine,  before  it  be  yet  formed,  before 
it  has  any  exiftence  !  Can  fuch  a  medicine 
give  fupernatural  firength,  and  enable  an 
feld  man,  living  in  indolence,  to  diged  and 

con- 
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con  fume,  or  dlfcharge  the  fuperfiiuities  of 
his  daily  intemperance  ?  that  is,  to  give 
him  more  vigorous  powers  than  nature 
gave  him  at  one-and-twenty,  or  when  the 
gout  came  firfl  upon  him.  The  Duke 
of  Portland’s  powder  promifed  to  do  fome- 
thlng  like  this,  and  moft  certainly  kept  off 
the  gout  for  two  or  three  years.  But 
what  was  it  ?  and  what  did  it  really  do  ? 
It  was  a  ftrong  fpicy  bitter  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  in  a  large  quantity,  for  a  long 
time  ;  its  effed  w^as  to  keep  up  a  conftant 
fever  as  long  as  it  was  taken ;  this  kept 
the  gouty  matter  always  afloat,  and.  pre¬ 
vented  its  fixing  any  where.  But  there 
was  no  living  long  with  a  conftant  fever  ; 
accordingly  many  of  thofe  who  took  it 
died  very  foon.  I  myfelf  obferved  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  fixty ,  of  its  '  advocates, 
fome  my  patients,  forne  my  acquaintance 
or  neighbours,  who  were  apparently  cured 
by  it;  but  in  lefs  than  fix  years  time, 
cmnes  ad  internecionem  they  all  died 

to  a  man. 
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Many  fimilar  attempts  have  been  made 
with  other  medicines  to  cure  not  only  the 
gout,  but  mofi:  other  chronic  difeafes, 
and  with  the  fame  fatal  effedls.  Antimo- 
I'iy  and  Mercury  elaborated  into  poifons  by 
chemiftry  have  been  adminiftered,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  folution  of  fublifnate  has  torn 
many  a  flomach  to  rags,  fo  that  it  could 
never  bear  common  food  afterwards.  The 
deadly  nighi-fhade,  and  hemlock,  and 
many  fuch  dreadful  poifons,  have  been 
given  as  alternatives  to  reftore  health. 
The  intention  here  feems  to  be,  kill  or 
cure,  to  raife  a  violent  agitation  or  fever 
in  the  body,  in  hopes  it  may  prove  ftrong 
enough  to  throw  off  the  difeafe  and  medi¬ 
cine  together.  The  effcdl  has  ever  been, 
notwithftanding  a  little  apparent  and  de¬ 
ceitful  relief  may  have  been  perceived 
from  the  firft  efforts,  that  it  has  funk  un¬ 
der  both  loads,  and  exhauhed  by  re¬ 
peated  ftraining,  much  fooner  than  by 
the  difeafe  alone. 

Can  any  one  i^n  his  fenfes  fuppofe-  that 
difeafes  a  man  has  been  his  w’hoie  life  con- 

tradling, 
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tra<fting,  and  to  which  he  is  adding  every 
day  by  perfeverance  in  unvvholefome  diet, 
and  bad  habits,  are  to  be  thus  remov¬ 
ed  by  a  coup  de  main^  an  de  baguette  f 
or  that  they  will  not  return,  be  they  cur¬ 
ed  or  ^conjured  away  ever  fo  often,  whilft 
he  continues  the  fame  mode  of  life  that 
brought  them  on  at  firh  I 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  how  and  in 
what  manner  are  ehronic  difeafes  and 
cachexies  to  be  cured,  and  health  reftor- 
ed  and  eftablifhed  ?  1  have  already  diev/n 
that  the  caufes  of  thefe  evils  are  Indo¬ 
lence,  Intemperance,  and  Vexation  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  truth  or  weight  in  what 
I  have  faid,  the  remedies  are  obvious, 
Adlivity,  Temperance,  and  Peace  of  Mind, 
ft  will  be  faid,  the  remedies  are  obvious, 
but  impradbcable.  Would  you  bid  the 
feeble  cripple,  who  cannot  fland,-  take  up 
his  bed  and  walk  ^  the  man  wPjo  has  left 
all  appetite,  abftain  I  and  the  fleeplefs 
w' retch  racked  with  pain  enjoy  peace  of 
mind?  No  certainly-,  I  am  not  fo  abfurd. 
Thefe  muft  be  aflifted  by  medicine  ;  and 
if  the  have  not  exhaufted  all  its  power 

already, 
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already,  a  little  rifpite,  a  favourable  in¬ 
terval  may  be  obtained,  that,  with  other 
artificial  aids  co-operating,  may  be  great¬ 
ly  improved  to  their  advantage,  and  if 
rightly  employed  they  may  get  on  from 
flrength  to  flrength,  till  they  recover  in¬ 
to  perfect  health.  But  it  is  not  my  defign 
at  prefent  to  expatiate  upon  that  particu¬ 
lar  kind  or  medical  relief  w^hich  every 
chronic  difeafe  may  require  ;  it  would 
lead  me  into  too  wide  a  field,  and  too  far 
from  my  prefent  purpofe,  which  is  to 
fhew  that  the  gout,  in  mofi;  of  its  fiages 
and  degrees,  may  be  cured,  a  prefent  pa- 
'  roxyfm  or  fit  relieved,  its  return  for  ever 
fafely  prevented,  and  the  patient  efta- 
blifhed,  in  perfedt  health. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  man  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  had 
at  lead  twenty  fits  of  the  gout  ^  by  which 
moil  of  his  joints  have  been  fo  clogged 
and  didurbed,  as  to  make  walking  or  any 
kind  of  motion  very  uneafy  to  him  :  let 
him  have  had  it  fometimes  in  his  do- 
mach,  a  little  in  his  head,  and  often  all 
over  him,  fo  as  to  make  him  univerfal- 
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ly  fick,  and  low  fpirited,  efpecially  before 
a  regular  fit  has  come  to  relieve  him. 
This  I  apprehend  to  be  as  bad  a  cafe 
as  we  need  propofe,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  expedled  that  every  old  cripple  - whofe 
joints  are  burnt  to  chalk,  and  his  bones 
grown  together  and  united  by  anchilofis, 
who  niufl  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  his 
table  and  back  again,  fhould  be  propofed 
as  an  object  of  medication  and  cure ;  and 
yet  even  he  might  perhaps  receive  fome 
relief  and  palliation  in  pain,  if  he  has  any 
great  degree  of  it,  which  is  not  very 

common  in  this  cafe.  Let  us  therefore  ' 

» 

fuppofe  the  firfl  example. 

If  the  point  be  to  afTuage  the  violent_ 
raging  of  a  prefent  paroxyfm  ;  this  may 
be  fafely  done  by  giving  fome  foft  and 
flowly-operating  laxative,  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  but  warm,  either  in  fmall  dofes  re¬ 
peated  fo  as  to  move  the  patient  once 
or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  a 
larger  dofe  oftener  in  lefs  time,  according 
to  the  firength  and  exigency.  This  may 
be  followed  by  a  few  lenient  abforbent 
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corredors  of  acrimony  or  even  gentle 
anodynes  :  proper  cataplafms  may  alfo 
be  fafely  applied  to  the  raging  part, 
which  often  affuage  pain  furprizingly  ^ 
with  as  much  mild  and  fpontaneoufly- 
diflblving  nourifhment  as  may  keep  the 
fpirits  from  finking  too  low  :  but  I  would 
wifli  them  to  fink  a  little,  and  exhort  the 
patient  to  bear  that  lov/nefs  with  patience 
and  refignation,  till  nature,  alliiled  by  foft 
and  faccuient  food,  can  have  time  to  re¬ 
lieve  him.  This  eafy  method  of  treating 
a  fit  of  the  gout  would  anfwer  in  any 
age  i  and  if  the  patient  was  young  and 
vigorous,  and  the  pain  violent,  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  taking  away  a  little 
blood.  Thus  in  two  or  three  days  time 
I  have  often  feen  a  fevere  fit  mitigated 
and  made  tolerable  ^  and  this  is,  a  better 
way  of  treating  it  with  regard  to  future 
confequences,  than  bearing  it  with  pa- 
.  tience  and  fuffering  it  to  take  its  courfe  : 
for  the  fooner  the  joints  are  relieved  from 
diftention  and  pain,  the  lefs  danger  there 
is  of  their  being  calcined  and  utterly  def- 
troyed.  But  inflead  of  this,  the  general 

pra<fdice 
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pradice  is  quite  the  reverfe.  Oh  !  keep 
up  your  fpirits,  they  cry  ;  keep  it  out  of 
your  ftomach  at  ail  events ;  where,  when¬ 
ever  it  rages  in  a  diftant  part,  it  is  not 
at  all  inclined  to  come.  As  you  cannot 
eat,  you  muft  drink  the  more  freely.  So 
they  taH:e  cordials,  flrong  wines,  and  rich 
fpoonmeats.  By  urging  in  this  manner, 
a  great  fever  is  raifed,  the  pain  enraged 
and  prolonged  ;  and  a  fit,  that  would  have 
ended  fpontaneoufly  in  lefs  than  a  week, 
protraded  to  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and 
when  it  goes  off  at  laft,  leaves  fuch  ob- 
ftrudion  and  weaknefs  in  the  parts,  as 
cripple  the  man  ever  after.  All  this  I 
hope  will  be  fairly  and  candidly  .under¬ 
flood  ;  for  there  is  doubtlefs  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  gouty  cafes,  but  no  cafe  that  will 
not  admit  of  medical  affiflance  judicioufly 
adminiftered. 

But  the  moft  capital  point  of  all,  and 
what  is  mofl  defired  by  all,  is  to  prevent 
its  return,  or  changing  into  any  other  dif- 
eafe,  and  to  eftablifh  health.  Mofl;  men 

would 
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would  be  very  well  pleafed  and  happy 
could  this  be  done  by  any  medical  trick 
or  noftrnm,  with  full  liberty  of  living  as 
they  lift,  and  indulging  every  appetite 
and  palTion  without  coiuroul.  Some  poor 
filly  creatures,  ignorant  of  all  philofophy 
and  the  nature  of  c.aufes  and  efteds, 
have  been  led  into  experiments  of  this 
kind  by  a  fev/  artful  rogues,  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  future  health, 
and  danger  of  their  lives  alfo  ;  expeding 
from  medicine  what  it  never  did  or  can 

perform  alone,  the  cure  of  chronic  dif- 

/ 

eales. 

I  think  it  needlefs  here  to  take  any 
pains  to  (hew  the  inefficacy  of  all  the 
,  common  modes  of  pradice,  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding,  bliftering,  iffues,  Sc. 
They  have  been  found  ineffeftual  not  only 
in  the  gout,  but  all  other  chronic  cafes. 
All  fenfible  praftioners  muft  know  their 
effeifs  to  be  but  temporary,  and  that  they 
are  meant  and  ufed  only  as  means  of  pre- 
fent  relief.  Let  us  fee  therefore  by  what 
praftical  le  plan  or  regimen  the  perfon 
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here  defcribed,  when  a  fit  of  the  gout  is 
happily  ended,  may  for  ever  prevent  its 
return,  and  fo  confirm  his  general  health 
that  it  fhall  not  again  be  9verfet  by  every 
flight  cold  or  trifling  accident. 

I  have  already  fhewn  that  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  a6tivity  or  bodily  motion  is  ne- 
ceflary  at  intervals  every  day,  to  raife  the 
circulation  to  that  pitch,  that  will  keep 
the  fine  ve0els  open  and  the  old  blood 
pure,  and  alfo  make  new  from  the  frefh 
juices.  If  the  patient  cannot  be  brought 
to  this,  he  has  no  chance  of  recovering  to 
perfecft  health.  If  therefore  he  can  nei¬ 
ther  walk  nor  ride  at  all,  he  mufl  by  de¬ 
grees  be  brought  to  do  both  by  the  aflifl:- 
ance  of  others,  which  may  be  given  him  ' 
in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  handy 
adive  fervant  or  two  be  employed  to  rub 
him  all  over  as  he  lies  in  bed  with  flannels, 
or  flannel  gloves,  fumigated  with  gums 
and  fpices,  which  will  contribute  greatly  ’ 
to  brace  and  flrengthen  his  nerves  and 
fibres,  and  move  his  blood  without  any 
fatigue  to  himfelf*.  This  may  take  up 

*  This  may  feem  but  a  trifling  prefcription  to 
thofe  who  have  never  tried  it  fufficiently,  but  is  of 
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from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  fiifi,  but  mufl: 
be  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  fup- 
pofing  him  totally  unable  to  help  himfelfi 
But  if  he  can  walk  an  hundred  yards  only, 
it  will  forward  him  greatly  to  walk  ihofe 
hundred  yards  every  two  hours,  and  if 
he  can  bear  a  carriage,  let  him  go  out  in 
it  every  day,  till  he  begins  to  be  tired. 
The  firft  day  or  tv/a  all  this  may  difturb 
and  fatigue  him  a  little ;  but  if  he  has  pa¬ 
tience  to  perfevere  to  the  fourth  'I  dare- 
promife  him  fome  amendment  and  ia- 
creafe  of  firength  *,  which  he  muft  em¬ 
ploy,  as  young  merchants  do  a  little 
money  to  get  more.  Thus  he  mufl  go  ^ 
on  rubbing,  walking,  and  riding  a  little 
more  and  more  every  day,  hopping 

tlie  utmoft  confequence,  and  its  efFe6ts  are  ama- 
2^1ng  ;  efpecially  to  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to 
life  any  niufcular  motion  themfelves.  A  little  fridi- 
on  may  have  little  or  no  effed,  but  long  continued, 
.and  repeated  often,  with  fumigated  flannels,  it  will 
do  mere  to  recover  health,  and  fupport  Ax.  after¬ 
wards,  than  mod  other  things  or  methods.  It  pro¬ 
motes  circulation  and  perfpiratlon,  opens  the  pores, 
forces  the  fine  veiTels,  (trains  ond  purifies  the  blood, 
'and  this  without  the  afilflance  of  any  Internal  ill- 
inulatlon.  It  is  this  that  keeps  horfes  in  tolerable 
Ixealth  with  very  little  exercife. 


ploy 
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always  upon  the  fird  fenfation  of  wearinefs 
to  red  a  little,  till  he  be  able  to  walk  two 
or  three  miles  at  a  drech,  or  ride  ten 
without  any  wearinefs  at  ail.  This  is  re¬ 
commended  witli  an  intention  to  diflodge 
and  throw  off  all  remains  of  crude  gouty 
concretions  that  may  have  obdrtided  his 
joints,  or  lain  concealed  in  any  of  the' 
lac  lined  or  recedes  of  his  body  ;  to  free  the 
circulation  in  minimis  and  all  its  fecretions, 
perfpirations,  and  difeharges  whatever  ; 
and  though  this  intention  can  never  be 
but  very  defedively  anfwered  by  medi- 
yines,  it  may  ceitainly  be  affided  and 
greatly  promoted  by  a  few  well-chofen 
mild  antimonial,  abforbent  or  faponaceous' 
deebdruents  and  fweetners,  that,  like 
putting  diot  or  gravel  into  a  bottle,  with 
a  good  deal  of  agitation  will  greatly  help 
to  make  it  clean,  but  without  agitation 
will  do  nothin g"". 

While  we  are  thus  endeavouring  to  re- 
folve  all  old  obdrudions,  to  open  the  fine 
veffels,  and  drain  and  purify  the  blood, 
and  by  degrees  to  enable  a  man  to  ufe 

la  a  cer- 

*  I'he  Afiatics,  underftanding  luxury  much  bet- 
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a  certain  degree  of  exercife  or  labor  every 
day ;  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  his  diet,  that  no  new  acrimony 
be  added  to  the  old,  to  thwart  and  fruft- 
rate  this  falutary  operation.  His  food 
muft  be  foft,  mild,  and  fpontaneoufly  di- 
gefting,  and  in  moderate  quantity,  fo  as 
to  give  the  leaft  poffible  labor  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels*,  that  it  may  neither 
turn  four,  nor  bitter,  nor  rancid,  nor  any 
way  degenerate  from  thofe  qualities  necef^ 
fary  to  make  good  blood.  Such  things 
are  at  firft,  new-laid  eggs  boiled  fo  as 
not  to  harden  the  white  creamy  part  of 
them,  tripe,  calves  feet,  chicken,  pat¬ 
ter  than  we  do,  and  knowing  that  It  is  not  to  be 
had  without  Tome  degree  of  delicate  health,  do  juft 
enough  to  keep  them,  in  this  languid  effeminate 
ffate,  free  from  pain.  Thofe  who  are  rich  among 
them  employ  people  called  Champers  to  rub,  chafe 
and  pat  them  all  over  at  leaft  twice  a  day,  to  move 
their  blood  and  keep  their  veffels  free  without  any 
labor  or  exertion  of  their  own  powers.  This  daily 
pra<5lice  in  hot  countries,  where  they  live  in  the 
moft  flothful  indolence.  Is  not  only  neceffary  to 
them,  but  a  great  luxury.  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  too,  when  they  became  luxurious,  fell  into 
habits  of  this  kind,  and  were  ftrigilled,  and  curried, 
and  bathed  and  oiled,  almoft  every  day. 

tridge 
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,  tridge,  rabbits,  mod  forts  of  white  mild 
fi(h,  fiich  as  whiting,  flcate,  cod,  turbor,. 
&c.  and  all  forts  of  ftieli  fifh,  particular¬ 
ly  oyders  raw.  Very  foon  he  will  be 
drong  enough  to  eat  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  venifon,  &c.  but  thefe  mud 
ail  be  kept  till  tliey  are  tender,  and  eaten 
with  their  own  gravies  without  any  com¬ 
pounded  fauces  or  pickles  whatever :  In- 
dead  of  which,  boiled  or  dewed  vegeta-- 
bles,  and  fallads  of  lettuce  and  endive, 
may  be  ufed  :  And  the  luxury  that  is  not 
.unwholfome  may  be  allowed,  light  pud¬ 
dings,  cudaids,  creams,  blanc-manger, 
6cc.  and  ripe  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  fea- 
fons.  But  becaufe  *  wine  undoubtedly 
produces  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  gouts  in* 
the  world,  wine  mud  be  avoided,  or  takem 
very  fparingiy,  and  but  feldom.  Hov/  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  Can  a  man  ufed  to  it 
.  every  day, who  thinks  he  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  it,  and  that  his  exidence  depends  up- 

I  have  made  what  enquiries  I  could  upon  this- 
capital  article  from  living  witnefTes  j  for  I  do  not 
always  pin  my  faith  upon  books,  knowing  it  to  be 
no  uncommon  thing  for  authois,  inffead  of  framing 
their  fydein  from  obfervation  and  experience,  to" 
w  reft  and  explain  both  to  fuppoit  their  opinions.  I 

1  3  oil. 
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on  it,  leave  it  off  fafely  ?  If  he  thinks  he 
miift  die  of  the  experiment,  doing  it  all 
at  once,  he  may  do  it  by  degrees,  and 
drink  but  half  the  quantity  of  yefterday 
till  he  has  brought  it  to  nothing.  But  the 
danger  of  attempting  it  in  this  manner  is, 
that  it  will  never  be  done  ;  arid,  like  a 
procraflinating  finner,  he  will  for  ever  put 
off  his  penitential  refolution  till  to-morrow. 
If  he  did  it  all  at  once,  I  would  be  hanged 
if  he  died  of  the  attempt  ;  he  would  be 
uneafy  for  three  or  four  days,  that’s  all. 
He  may  change  his  liquor,  and  drink  a 


have  been  alTured  by  a  phyficlan  who  prafllfed 
above  thirty  years  in  Turkey,  that  from  the  Da¬ 
nube  to  the  Euphrates  he  had  never  feen  a  gouty 
Turk.  I  have  alfo  been  i  nformed  by  fome  of  our 
minifters  who  had  refided  many  years  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  that  the  gout,  and  other'difeafes  of  the  fame 
clafs,  were  not  uncommon  at  court  ;  but  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  it  feems,  were  not  as  good  Mahometans  as 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  country  ;  for  they  drink 
wine,  drams,  liquors  of  all  forts,  without  re- 

ftraint. 

I  have  alfo  been  credibly  informed,  that  the 
Gentoos  or  Marrattas,  a  people  of  India,  living  in 
the  moft  temperate  felicity,  chiefly  upon  rice,  have 
no  fuch  thing  as  the  gout,  or  indeed  any  other  chro¬ 
nic  difeafe  among  them. 


little 
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little  good  porter,  and  by  degrees  come 
to  fmall  beer,  the  wholefomeft  and  beft  of  - 
all  liquors  except  good  foft  water.  But  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  rigorous  abllinence 
from  wine  is  to  laft  for  life,  but  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  conflict  with  the  difeafe.  As  foon 
as  he  has  recovered  health  and  (Irength  to 
ufe  exercife  enough  to  fubdue  it,  he  may 
fafely  indulge  once  a  week,  or  perhaps 
twice,  with  a  pint  of  wine  for  the  fake  of 
good  humour  and  good  company,  if  they 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  it ;  for  I  would 
not  be  fuch  a  churl  as  to  forbid,  or  even 
damp,  one  of  the  greateft  joys  of  human 
life.  ' 

*  If  any  man  fhould  fay  it  is  better  to 
have  a  little  gout  than  take  all  thefe 
pains,  and  fubmit  to  all  this  difcipJine  ; 
this  is  not  the  alternative:  perhaps  it  may 
be  more  eligible  to  live  at  large,  and 
have  but  a  little  gout  now  and  then,  that 
goes  off  v/ell,  and  leaves  no  trace  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  this  is  very  feldom  the  cafe. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  a  little  gout  moft 
commonly  comes  again  and  again  more 
feverely,  till  it  becomes  a  great  gout, 
till  it  cripples  the  man,  and  fhortens  his 

life 
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Fife  at  leaft  twenty  years,  embittering  all 

the  latter  part  of  it.  If  any  one  things 

• 

this  defcription  of  it,  which  is  the  real 
flate  of  the  cafe  nine  times  in  ten,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  sradual  exertion  of  his 
own  powers  and  ftrid^nefs  of  regimen,  or 
rather  attention  to  himfelf  with  very  mo¬ 
derate  abflinence  or  fclf-denial  for  a  year 
of  two  as  here  recommended  ;  I  have  no 
reply  to  make  him,  but  mud  give  him 
up  to  his  own  choice. 

The  feverity  of  thefe  efforts  and  this 
abdemious  care  need  be  continued  no 
longer  than  the  difeafe  or  the  efddts  of 
it  remain.  When  by  perfeverance  in 
the  practice  of  them,  together  with  the 
medical  aids  here  recommended,  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhall  have  recovered  his  drength  and 
locomotive  powers,  he  may  preferve  and 
perpetuate  them,  and  his  title  to  longe¬ 
vity,  upon  the  following  plan. 

He  mud  never  lofe  fight  of  the  three 
great  principles  of  health  and  long  life, 
Activity,  Temperance,  and  Peace  of 
Mind.  With  thefe  ever  in  view^  he  may 

eat 
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cat  and  drink  of  every  thing  the  earth 
produces,  but  his  diet  muft  be  plairr, 
fimple,  folid  and  tender,  or  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  his  confumption  ;  he  muft  eat  but 
of  one  thing  or  two  at  mofl  at  a  meal, 
and  this  will  foon  bring  him  to  be  fatif- 
fied  with  about  half  his  ufual  quantity; 
for  all  men  cat  about  twice  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  do,  provoked  by  variety  ; 
he  muft  drink  but  little  of  any  liquor^ 
and  never  till  he  has  done  eating  :  the 
drier  every  man’s  diet  is,  the  better.  No 
wine  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week 
at  moft ;  and  this  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  luxurious  indulgence.  If  he  be  feme- 
times  led  unawares  into  a  debauch,  it 
muft  be  expiated  by  abftinence  and  dou¬ 
ble  exercife  the  next  day,  and  he  may 
take  a  little  of  my  magnefia  and  rhubarb 
as  a  good  antidote  :  or  if  he  cannot  lleep 
with  his  unufual  load,  he  may  drink  wa¬ 
ter,  and  with  his  finger  in  his  throat 
throw  it  up.  I  have  known  fome  old 
foldiers  by  this  trick  alone,  never  taking 
their ’dofe  to  bed  with  them,  live  to  kill 
their  acquaintance  two  or  three  times 
over.  One  moderate  meal  a  day  is  abun¬ 
dantly 
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jdantly  fufficient ;  therefore  it  is  better  to 
omit  fupper,  becaufe  dinner  is  not  fo  ea- 
fily  avoided.  Inftead  of  fupper,  any  good 
^,^;'ipe  fruit  of  the  feafon  would  be  very  fa- 
'  lutary,  preventing  coflivenefs,  and  keep¬ 
ing,  correcting, ‘and  carrying  off  the  heats 
and  crudities  of  his  indigeftion. 

His  adivity  need  be  no  more  than  to 
perfevere  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  all  over 
night  and  morning  for  eight  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  walking  three  or  four  miles 
every  day,  or  riding  ten,  or  ufing  any  bo¬ 
dily  labor  or  exercife  equivalent  to  it.  In 
bad  w^eather  I  can  fee  no  great  evil  in 
throwing  a  cloak  round  his  Hioulders  and 
w^aiking  even  in  the  rain  ^  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  furamon  refolution  enough  to 
venture  out  j  and  a  little  ufe  would  take 
off  all  danger  of  catching  cold,  by  har¬ 
dening  and  fecuring  him  againfl  the  pof- 
fibility  of  it  upon  that  and  all  other  oc- 
cafions.  If  he  dares  not  risque  this,  feme 
fuccedaneum  mud  be  u fed  within  doors;, 
more  efpecially  when  bad  weather  conti¬ 
nues  any  time.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
men  to  wafh  their  feet  every  day,  the 

gouty  in  particular,  and  not  to  lie  a-bed 

affiove 
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above  feven  hours  in  fummer,  and  eight 
in  winter. 

/ 

Whoever  thinks  there  cannot  be  luxury 
enough  in  this  courfe  of  life,  I  am  per-^ 
fuaded  will  not  find  more  in  any  other:  for  . 
good  health,  with  all  its  natural  appetites 
and  fenfations  in  perfetfi:  order,  is  the  only 
true  foundation  of  luxury.  And  whoever 
cultivates  it  upon  the  falfe  principles  of 
culinary  or  medical  art,  urging  to  excefs 
by  fiimulating  provocatives  of  any  kind, 
inftead  of  pleafure  and  enjoyment  will 
meet  with  pain  and  difguft. 

Some  perhaps  may  be  reafonable  enough 
to  obferve  and  fay.  This  plan  of  yours  is ' 
very  fimple  ^  there  is  nothing  marvellous 
in  it  ;  no  wonderful  dilcovery  of  any  of 
the  latent  powers  of  medicine:  but  will 
a  regimen  fo  eafy  to  be  complied  with  as 
this,  cure  the  gout,  flone,  dropfy,  &c.  ? 
Will  it  repair  broken  confLitutiohs  and  re- 
ftore  old  invalids  to  health  ?  My  anfwer 
is,  that  if  I  may  trufi  the  experience,  of 
my  whole  life,  and  above  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  1  have  had  in  my  own  perlon, 

having 
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having  not  only  got  rid  of  the  gout,  of 
which  I  have  had  four  /evere  fits  in  my 
younger  days,  but  alfo  emerged  from  the 
loweft  ebb  of  life,  that  a  man  could  pof- 
fibly  be  reduced  to  by  cholic,  jaundice, 
and  a  complication  of  complaints,  and  re¬ 
covered  to  perfetffc  health  ;  which  I  have 
now  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  above  ten 
years  :  I  fay,  if  I  may  rely  upon  all  this,  I 
may  with  great  fafety  pronounce  and 
promife  that  the  plan  here  recommended, 
alTifted  at  firft  with  all  the  collateral  aids 
of  medicine  peculiar  to  eaclt  cafe,  correct¬ 
ing  many  untoward  concomitant  fymp- 
tom,  purfued  with  refolution  and  patience, 
will  certainly  procure  to  others  the  fame 
benefits  I  received  from  it,  and  cure  every 
cureable  difeafe.  IF  this  be  thought  too 
much  to  promife,  I  beg  it  may  be  confi- 
dered,  that  a  life  of  bad  habits  produces 
all  tbefe  difeafes :  Nothing  therefore  fo 
likely  as  good  ones  long  continued  to  re- 
flore  or  preferve  health. 

What  can  the  befb  phyfician  do  more 
than  difeover  and  point  out  to  his  patients 
the  real  caules  of  their  difeafes  ?  You 

will 
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will  fay,  he  mud  find  a  remedy  :  this  he 
will  do  for  you  alfo  as  long  as  he  can. 
But  I  will  tell  you  a  fecret  :  his  remedies’ 
are  chiefly  evacuations  ;  and  as  long  as 
your  body  can  bear  fcouring  and  cleanfing* 
he  will  do  you  feme  temporary,  appa¬ 
rent  fer  vice  ;  but  when  it  begins  to  w'ear 
out,  his  remedies  will  anfwcr  no  longer- 
you  mud  try  better  methods  •  you  mud 
not  repeat  the.  caufe  fo  often  ;  for  he  can¬ 
not  for  ever  build  up  as  fad  as  you  can 
pull  down.  In  diort,  you  mud  reformi 
your  life,,  and- change  ail  your  bad  habits- 
for  good  ones  ;  and  if  you  have  patience 
to  wait  the  flow  operations  of  nature  pro¬ 
perly  affided,  you  will  have  no  reafon  tO) 
regret  your  former,  luxuries.. 

Paracelfiis  was  a  goad  cliemill;,  but  a  miferaMe:- 
pbyiician  :  he  invented  that  medicine  which  he  mofl; 
ridiculoufi/  called  Elixir  proprietatis  i  and  from  its. 
efficacy,  fot  as  he  w^as,  promifed  himfelf  the  years 
of  Melhufalem.  At  firft  it  did  wonders,  fcoured 
and  carried  off  all  his  crapulary  indigeftions,  and; 
kept  him  fome  time  in  health  and  fpirils  ;  but  trul- 
ing  to  it  too  long,  and  repeating  it  too  often,  it 
not  only  loft  all  its  powder  of  doing  good,  but  hurt, 
him  greatly,  and  he  died  I  think  at  fix-and- thirty,, 
jro-twlthilanding  his  Elixir. 

K-  We 
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We  are  all  fo  much  the  creatures  of 
habit,  which  forms  and  fafhions  us  to  good 
or  ill  almoft  as  much  as  nature  itfelf,  that 
we  ought  to  be  very  attentive  and  careful 
that  our  daily  habits  may  ever  tend  to  the 
confirmation  not  the  deflrudion  of  health. 
It  is  not  what  v/e  do  now  and  then* that 
can  injure  us  greatly,  but  what  we  do 
every  day  muft  either  do  us  great  good  or 
harm  5  either  eftablifhing  our  health,  or 
fixing  our  dife^fes,  for  life. 

If,  after  all,  any  man  fhould  fay,  thefe 
rcfiiraints,  this  care  in  chufirg  what  is 
wholfome,  this  conftant  watching  over  all 
we  do,  would  make  life  fo  grievous,  that 
health  w’ere  not  worth  having  upon  thefe 
terms ;  I  widi  him  to  flop  a  little,  and 
cordider  them  well  before  he  rcjedls  them 
intirely  ^  and  whether  there  be  any  better 
for  him.  It  can  do  him  no  great  harm 
to  try  a  month  or  two-,  if  he  does,  1  flat¬ 
ter  myfelf  he  will  find  that  cuflom  will 
take  off  the  greatcft  part  of  the  gi  ievance, 
and  perfeverance  make  them  not  only  to¬ 
lerable  but  pleafant.  If  he  thinks  health 
may  be  enjoyed  upon  eafier  terms,  I  fear 

he 
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he  will  be  mlferably  deceived  •,  for  health, 
like  beauty,  may  be  won  by  our  own  at¬ 
tention,  efforts  and  afliduities,  but  cannot 
be  had  by  purchafe.  Whoever  thinks  to 
buy  either,  will  have  the  misfortune  to 
fod  it  not  long  his  own,  though  he  has^ 
paid  for  it. 

But  there  may  be  others  whom  long 
fuffering  has  made  more  patient  and  re- 
fonabie  ♦,  thefe  may  be  glad  to  hear  that 
a  little  health  is  to  be  had  on  any  terms 
and  it  may  be  very  comfortable  to  them 
to  know  that  there  is  fcarce  any  flate  of 
w'eaknefs  fo  low,  fuppofing  the  vitals  not 
mortally  hurt,  from  which  they  may  not 
recover  into  very  defirable  health  and 
ilrength,  and  by  thefe  means,  exerted 
with  perfevering  patience,  1  fay  this  to 
invalids  in  general :  for  thus  may  be  cured 
not  only  the  gout,  but  very  bad  rheuma- 
tifms,  iichiaticas,  rickets,  hone,  jaundice, 
dropfy,  afthma,  cachexies,  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  many  kinds.  Whatever  chronic 
difeafe  will  not  give  way  to  this  fyftem 
of  medication,  will  be  found,  I  greatly 

K  z  foar, 
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,foir,  too  hard  for  any  other.  And  (liould 
were  be  a  particular  cafe,  in  which  feme 
forte  ■"ate  violence  or  chance  may  have 
apparently  fucceeded  for  a  time,  the 
return  of  the  evil^  or  change  to  fomething 
worfe,  can  no  way  be  fo  well  guarded' 
againft  and  prevented,  as  by  feme  fuch 
rational  and  natural  inflitution  of  life. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  fet  forth 
the  real  caufes  of  chronic  difeafes  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  true  principles  of  convalef- 
cence,  health  and  longevity.  If  I  have 
hazarded  any  thing  new  or  contrary  to 
received  opinions,  it  has  been  from  .a  tho¬ 
rough  convidion  of  its  truth,  however 
dangerous  to  fame  and  fortune  ;  both 
which  I  know  are  more  eafily  acquired  by 
complying  with  the  world,  than  attemp¬ 
ting  to  reform  it :  but  it  mtifl:  be  fome- 
body  equally  indifferent  to  both,  as  I  am, 
who  will  venture  to  tell  fuch  truths  as  are 
more  likely  to  recoil  and  hurt  the  author, 
than  to  conviirce  and.  conciliate  the  bulk 
of  mankind. 


THE  END. 
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